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The Determination 


of the pH Value of Clay 
By Means of the Glass Electrode 


By Frank W. Selfridge 


Development Department, J. M. Huber Corporation 


HEN pulverized untreated clays are shaken 

with water and the ciay allowed to settle the 

water shows an acid reaction. The conven- 
tional method of determining the pH value of clay 
by means of the glass electrode consists in suspending 
from 5 to 10 grams of clay in 100 cubic centimeters 
of distilled water by means of stirring or .shaking. 
In some cases the clay is allowed to settle before making 
the determination while some procedures call for the 
introduction of the electrodes of the pH meter into 
the clay-water suspension. 

Investigation has shown that it is difficult to obtain 
accurate results using the conventional procedure and 
that a number of precautions are necessary to insure 
accuracy. Ordinary distilled water may vary in pH 
value from 5.00 to 6.60. The following data shows 
that the pH of the water used has an effect on the 
results obtained. 


pH-Water pH-Clay 
Ordinary Distilled Water 6.11 5.24 
Ordinary Distilled Water 6.36 5.35 
Ordinary Distilled Water 6.57 5.43 
Boiled Distilled Water 6.72 5.48 
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Freshly boiled distilled water having a pH value 
of 6.70 to 7.00 should be used in the determination. 
In preparing the boiled distilled water it is best to 
use an aluminum vessel, If glass is used the water 
should not be allowed to boil over 5 minutes or the 
water will show an alkaline reaction. While cooling, 
the water must be protected from the carbon dioxide 
in the air. 

In order to determine the pH value of distilled 
water by means of the glass electrode if is necessary 
to add an electrolyte to the water. A solution of 
chemically pure potassium chloride in water is neutral. 
By adding 5 drops of a saturated solution of potassium 
chloride in water to 50 cubic centimeters of the dis- 
tilled water to be tested accurate pH values are 
obtained, 

Since a saturated solution of potassium chloride in 
water is used in the glass electrode and since small 
amounts of this potassium chloride solution finds its 
way into the clay-water suspension when the pH 
determination is made, the effect of adding small 
amounts of potassium chloride solution to mixtures 
of clay and water was investigated. 

Using 5 grams of clay and 100 cubic centimeters 












Beckmann pH Meter 


of boiled distilled water stirred for 1 minute by hand 
and settled for 20 minutes, the following pH values 
were obtained with increasing amounts of saturated 


potassium chloride solution 


KCl-Drops pH-Clay KCI-Drops pH-Clay 


0 5.28 6 4.16 

l 1.76 7 4.13 

2 +31 10 4.13 

3 +24 15 4.11 

} +21 17 4.11 

5 $18 20 4.11 
From the above data it is clear that the clay adsorbs 


potassium ions thereby increasing the acidity of the 
solution. (ne drop of potassium chloride solution in 
100 cubic centimeters of water containing ) grams oO! 
clay in suspension drops the pH value trom 5.28 to 
176. a change of 0.52 pH. It is evident that even 


traces of potassium chloride that may easily get ito 
the clav-water mixture from the electrode can have a 
decided influence on the results. It is necessary, there- 
fore. to remove all clay from the water by centrifuge 
before making the pH determination if reliable and 


accurate results are to be obtained. 


STANDARD METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THI 

pH VALUE BY MEANS OF THE GLASS ELECTRODE 

I. Apparatus Required: (a) \ suitable pH meter, 
such as the Beckmann or Coleman, equipped with 
glass electrode and with holder for a 50 cubic cen- 
timeter beaker. (b) Centrifuge with 50 cubic centimeter 
tubes. (c) Beakers—50 cubic centimeter and 150 cubic 
centimetl capacity (d (sraduated cylinder- 100 
cubic centimeter capacity. (e) Glass stirring rods, 


Il. Chemicals Required: (a) Potassium Chloride 
Solution. Prepare by placing 36 grams of potassium 
chloride in a 100 cubic centimeter volumetric flask, fill- 
ing flask to the 100 cubic centimeter mark with freshly 
boiled distilled water and shaking until the solution 
of the potassium chloride is complete. (b) Boiled 
distilled water having a pH value of 6.70 to 7.00. 
Determine the pH value of the boiled distilled water 
by adding 5 drops of the potassium chloride solution 
to 50 cubic centimeters of the water and making the 
determination with the pH meter. 
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[1]. Procedure: Place 5 grams of clay and 100 cubic 
centimeters of boiled distilled water in a 150 cubic 
centimeter beaker. ‘Stir for 1 minute with a glass 
stirring rod and let stand for 20 minutes with frequent 
stirrings. Centrifuge 50 cubic centimeters of the clay- 
water suspension until clear, decant the clear super- 
natant liquid, add 5 drops of the potassium chloride 
solution and determine the pH value. 

If a centrifuge is not available, or if the pH value 
is used merely to determine the uniformity of a given 
clay from a given source, the following procedure can 
be used to determine the adsorptis e power of clay for 
potassium ion: 


Place 5 grams of clay, 100 cubic centimeters of 
boiled distilled water and 1 cubic centimeter of the 
potassium chloride solution in a 150 cubic centimeter 
beaker. Stir for one minute with a glass stirring rod 
and transfer about 40 cubic centimeters of the clay- 
water suspension to a 50 cubic centimeter beaker. 
\llow the clay to settle for 20 minutes and determine 
the pH value of the supernatant liquid. 


Using the standard procedure given above, the dry 
ground natural clays occurring in South Carolina and 
Georgia range in pH from about 4.40 to 5.70. Specially 
prepared and treated clays may show pH values of 
8.0 or over. 


Dimensional Changes in Rubber 


METHOD for measuring small dimensional 

changes by the use of an interferometer was de- 
veloped by Fizeau and Abbé many years ago. Light 
of known wave length transverses an air gap between 
two quartz plates separated by the material being stud 
ied, and interference occurs between the beams re 
flected from the surfaces of the plates. Changes in 
the dimensions of the specimens cause corresponding 
changes in the air gap, and a displacement of the inter- 
ference fringes occurs. In this manner, it is possible 
to measure the displacement in terms of the wave length 
of the light employed. 

The application of this method of measurement to 
soft rubber is described in a paper by Lawrence A. 
Wood, Norman Bekkedahl and Chauncey G. Peters 
in the November, 1939, issue of the Journal of Re 
search, published by the National Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington, D. C. The relatively easy deforma 
tion of the rubber gives rise to problems which do 
not occur in the application of the interference meth- 
od to such rigid substances as metals, glass, and cera 
mic materials, to which it has previously been applied. 

The paper discusses the apparatus used and the 
technique employed in the measurement of dimensional 
changes in rubber, and gives consideration to its lim 
itations as well as to its advantages in comparison 
with other methods. As a means for determining 
the expansivity at different temperatures, particular 
emphasis is placed on measurements at temperatures 
as low as that of liquid air. These low temperature 
measurements are also useful in determining the dimen- 
sional changes involved in transitions between differ- 
ent forms of rubber, and the temperatures at which 
these transitions occur. 

The lower limit of temperature was set only by 
the refrigerating liquid. With unvulcanized rubber, 
excessive plastic flow made measurements impossible 
at temperatures above about 40° C.; with vulcanized 
rubber, however, no upper temperature limit set by 
plastic flow was observed in a series of observations 


co 


which extended to 100° C. 
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Aims of Present Day 
Accelerator Research 


A Discussion of the Obvious Shortcomings of Present Accelerators 
and an Outline of Improvements Which May be Expected in the Future 


By Arthur M. Neal 


Head, Rubber Division, Jackson Laboratory, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Incorporated 


T IS easy to dismiss the subject, “The Aims of 
Present Day Accelerator Research,” with rather 
general statements to the effect that these aims are 
obviously to produce materials which are cheaper 
than those now available or are effective in smaller 
amounts. There is also a tendency to stress Utopian 
dreams of possible future accelerators which would 
need to be endowed with more than human intelligence 
in order to accomplish the results accorded to them. 
In this discussion, however, we do not intend to 
develop any such Utopian Paradise for the future 
rubber compounder but rather to discuss some of the 
more obvious shortcomings of present day accelerators 
and to point out some of the improvements which may 
reasonably be expected to take place in the development 
of new accelerators in the next few years. 


Objective of Early Accelerators 


Oenslager, in his original work, which led to the 
development of the first of the organic accelerators, 
was motivated by a desire to find a method whereby 
off-grade rubbers could be used to produce vulcanizates 
equal to those obtainable with Fine Para. This objec- 
tive for organic accelerators, however, was soon lost 
sight of in the face of the apparently much more 
important economic advantage of the tremendous de- 
crease in time required for vulcanization. Thus, in 
the early days of accelerator research the aims were 
quite clear cut and simple, namely, to find materials 
which would reduce the time required to carry out 
vulcanization. 

It was soon recognized, of course, that coincidental 
with this decreased time of vulcanization there was also 
a chance to decrease the amount of sulfur used, thus 
the standard amounts decreased from the 7 to 10% 
normally used in the absence of an organic accelerator 
to a value generally lying between 2 and 4%. Such a 
change also introduced an additional advantage in an 
avoidance of the unsightly sulfur bloom on the finished 
vulcanizate which had previously been accepted as in- 
evitable in a piece of vulcanized rubber. It should be 
added that this improvement represents more than an 
aesthetic gain since the presence of a sulfur bloom on 
a stock renders it unfit for many uses. 

It should be noted, however, that in all of the early 
work on accelerators the question of quality of the 
vulcanizate was almost non-existent. Even Oenslager’s 


Note This paper was delivered before a meeting of the Chicago 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., held in Chicago, on February 9, 1940. 


work was concerned only with the utilization of low 
priced off-grade rubber to produce an article equal to 
that produced by the standard methods with a first 
grade rubber and there was practically no attempt 
made to make a better quality product through the use 
of organic accelerators. 

As research in the field of organic accelerators 
broadened it soon became apparent that these materials 
were imparting increased quality and serviceability to 
the vulcanizates. One of the first effects noted was 
that flattening of the vulcanization curve which is 
commonly known as the plateau effect. Translated 
into terms of actual service, this plateau effect means 
that it is possible to produce a desirable degree of vul- 
canization throughout the entire portion of a thick 
rubber article. 

The practical importance of this is readily apparent 
when one recalls that it had long been recognized that 
the stability of vulcanizates towards aging was inti- 
mately connected with a proper degree of vulcaniza 
tion, the age resistance falling off very badly with an 
overcured condition and also being inferior in an un- 
dercured stock. Since rubber is a relatively poor con- 
ductor of heat, the early rubber technologists, work- 
ing before the days of the organic accelerators, were 
unable to produce suitable rubber articles of any un- 
usual thickness. 


Emphasis on Present Accelerators 


At the present time no rubber technologist nor any 
research worker in the field of organic accelerators is 
particularly interested in any accelerator whose only 
function is to decrease the time required for vulcani- 
zation. In fact, any supplier who attempted to com- 
mercialize on a general purpose accelerator whose 
only virtue over existing ones was represented by a 
decreased time*required for vulcanization and which 
attained this property at the expense of other qualities 
such as processing safety or quality of vulcanizate 
produced, would probably be treated with very little 
respect in the rubber industry. 

Such a broad statement should, of course, be quali- 
fied by noting that it applies only to a general purpose 
accelerator and it is quite possible that certain specific 
and probably relatively minor uses of an accelerator 
may require speed even if attained at the expense of 
other properties. 

In view of this, it becomes apparent that today the 
emphasis on all accelerators and particularly on all 




























































“Any supplier who attempted to 
commercialize on a general purpose 
accelerator whose only virtue over 
existing ones was represented by a 
decreased time required for vulcan- 
ization and which attained this prop- 
erty at the expense of other qualli- 
ties, such as processing safety or 
quality of vulcanizates produced, 
would probably be treated with very 
little respect in the rubber industry.” 


new types of accelerators is upon the properties of the 
vulcanizate which can be obtained through their use 
In fact, this requirement of an accelerator has become 


so thoroughly a part of the normal evaluation of any 
new product that neither the research worker in the 
held nor the rubber technologist who ts evaluating the 
material realizes that it represents a departure from the 
earlier ideas regarding the function of an accelerator. 
This con eption of an acct lerator has been extended to 
such a degree in the present day that none except the 
most naive technologist expects to see any one accel 
erator which will tulfill all of his requirements. 

In this connection it is only necessary to point out 
that entirely different types of acceleration are gener 
ally used for latex than are required for a “dry” rub- 
bet batch, and furthet 
cerned only with the acceleration of a normal rubber 


that rubber technologists con 


batch will use one type of an accelerator in_ the 
preparation of articles such as drug sundries, another 
type of acceleration for automobile tires (probably 
even varying the acceleration in this case between the 
tread and the carcass 1 still different type of acceler 
ation in stocks containing large amounts of reclaimed 
rubber, and probably an entirely different type in cet 
tain classes oO! mechanical eoods. 

Before discussing some of the specific accelerators 
with a list of their advantages and shortcomings which 
might lead to a postulation of the characteristics of 
desirable future accelerators, it may be profitable to 
discuss very briefly some of the theories of accelera 
tion. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into 
a critical analysis of these theories nor even to favor 
one over the other but merely to see whether there is 
anything inherent in these theories of acceleration 
which would be of value in interpreting and justifying 
the aims of present day accelerator research. 

For this brief discussion we intend to divide these 
theories into two genet il types. The first of these, 
which is the oldest, and by far the most widely studied, 
deals with the action of accelerators on the sulfur used 
in carrying out the vulcanization. The second o1 
these may be considered to be a colloidal theory and 
postulates the action of the accelerator on a rubber 
sulfur unit 

Scott and Sebrell (1 


Theories of Acceleration,” 


in their chapter entitled, ““The 
in “Chemistry and Tech 


& Sebrell, Chapter IX “( hem 
istry & Technolo f R e1 Davis & Blake, Reinhold Publishing 
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nology of Rubber,” have covered very adequately the 
first of these theories of acceleration. We can do no 
better than to restate in a very few words the facts 
brought out by their thorough analysis of the problem. 


Early Theories of Acceleration 


One of the first facts definitely known about vul 
canization was that it required sulfur and that during 
vulcanization part of this sulfur was chemically com 
bined with the rubber. With the development of or- 
ganic accelerators two facts were soon found: First, 
that the combination of sulfur was much more rapid in 
the presence of the accelerator than in its absence, and 
second, that smaller amounts of combined sulfur were 
required to produce any given physical properties in 
the vulcanizate when the vulcanization was carried 
out in the presence of an accelerator than when it was 
carried out in its absence, It was quite natural there 
fore that these earlier theories of acceleration were 
built around some mechanism whereby the sulfur used 
in vulcanization was made more active. 

In general this theory assumes that the accelerator 
picks up the sulfur to form an intermediate compound 
or loose chemical compound which under the action of 
heat is capable of splitting off this sulfur in an active 
form. This active sulfur then combines with the rub 
ber to produce the vulcanizate. In view of the many 
different types of organic compounds which have been 
used as accelerators it is, of course, obvious that very 
many different types of mechanisms had to be postu 
lated for the formation of the so-called active sulfur. 
Since for the purpose of this paper we are not inter 
ested in the actual mechanism through which any par 
ticular accelerator might function in this way, it will 
not be necessary to go into the details of the mechanism 
proposed for any of the specific compounds 

The second or colloidal theory of acceleration has 
been stated by Williams (2), in his paper entitled, “Col 
loidal Changes During Rubber Vulcanization,” in 
which he has proposed an entirely different theory as 
to the function of an accelerator. It should be pointed 
out that the theory of Williams does not necessarily 
exclude the earlier theory of the formation of active 
sulfur but may be supplemental to that theory 

On the basis of experiments carried out in benzene 
solutions, Williams found that the magnitude of the 
effect of an accelerator on the viscosity of those ben- 
zene solutions was much greater when the rubber had 
been chemically attacked by sulfur, in other words, 
when some degree of vulcanization had taken place 
than when unvulcanized rubber was used. Williams 
then proposed that during vulcanization rubber was 
attacked by sulfur, which attack introduced a point of 
polarity into the rubber on which the accelerator could 
act. The action of the accelerator at this point of 
polarity was to disaggregate the rubber into smaller 
units, which units might then recombine probably un 
der the action of zine to form the ultimate structure of 
the vulcanizate. 


Ultimate Theory of Acceleration 


While this theory is comparatively new and requires 
considerable further experimental proof it does appear 
to be of considerable importance in connection with 
the study of the aims of present day accelerator re- 
search. As has been intimated these aims are largely 
directed towards the finding of accelerators which will 
produce vulcanizates of superior quality. <A theory of 
vulcanization which is restricted to an action on the 
sulfur to give a more or less active form of sulfur is 
harder to reconcile with the production of a vulcani 
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zate of superior quality than is a theory of acceleration 
which postulates a direct action of the accelerator on a 
rubber-sulfur combination to produce a product of 
different degree of aggregation. 

It is probable that when the ultimate theory of 
acceleration is developed it will be found to consist of 
a combination of most of those theories which have so 
far been advanced. It would seem reasonable, how- 
ever, to expect that the first theory, associated with the 
formation of active sulfur, would more nearly explain 
the increased speed of vulcanization obtained through 
the use of an accelerator whereas the second or col- 
loidal theory seems to be more reasonable in explaining 
the increased quality of the vulcanizate obtainable 
through the use of an accelerator. 


Most Extensively Used Accelerators 


Before attempting to visualize the accelerators of the 
future we should consider those of the past and pre- 
sent both from the standpoint of their accelerating 
characteristics and also from the standpoint of proper 
ties which they impart to vulcanizates prepared with 
their assistance. We will therefore consider briefly 
the guanidines, aldehyde amines, dithiocarbamates and 
thiazoles which are the classes of materials which are 
most extensively used as accelerators of vulcanization. 

In this brief discussion we cannot pretend to cover 
all of the compounds which have been used commer- 
cially as accelerators of vulcanization nor even to ex- 
tensively analyze those types which have been most 
generally used. Furthermore since the purpose of this 
discussion is to indicate properties which may be im- 
proved in future accelerators rather than to stress the 
merits of those which now exist, the discussion of the 
individual accelerators which follows may appear to 
be unduly critical and place an unwarranted amount of 
weight upon the deficiencies of these accelerators, 


Properties of the Guanidines 


The guanidines have been extensively used in the 
past and still find a very extensive use in the rubber 
industry. They are basic materials and produce stocks 
having a satisfactory range of cure and a fairly high 
modulus. Since these chemicals are produced from 
cheap and available intermediates by relatively simple 
chemical processes they have been made available to 
the rubber industry at a price which results in a very 
low acceleration cost when they are used. The guan- 
idines, in particular diortho-tolyl-guanidine, are rela- 
tively inactive at processing temperatures and as a 
result there is very little tendency for prevulcanization 
or scorching attendant with their use. As judged by 
either the rate of combination of sulfur or the modulus 
of the resulting vulcanizate the guanidines are quite 
active accelerators at temperatures above 274° F. per- 
mitting vulcanization in a reasonable length of time. 

Guanidines are not serious retarded by clay or other 
types of fillers nor badly activated by reclaims. They 
are therefore used today in relatively large amounts in 
the production of mechanical goods. Vulcanizates 
prepared through the use of the guanidines are noto- 
riously deficient in resistance to aging. While it is true 
that occasionally a rubber stock accelerated with a 
guanidine has been reported which even in the ab- 
sence of an antioxidant has shown good age resistance, 
nevertheless, as a general rule such vulcanizates perish 
rather rapidly in the presence of atmospheric oxygen. 

All modern stocks accelerated with guanidines re- 
quire the use of an efficient antioxidant in order that 
their service life may not be seriously shortened by 
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their lack of resistance to oxidation. When the guani- 
dines are used as accelerators in producing pneumatic 
tire tread stocks containing channel carbon black in 
amounts now considered conventional, it is found that 
the resulting treads flex-crack badly and are probably 
less resistant to abrasion than those prepared with 
other accelerators. Stocks accelerated with a guani- 
dine tend to discolor on exposure to light and hence 
they are not satisfactory materials to use in the pro- 
duction of a white or very light colored rubber stock. 

The aldehyde amines cover a very broad class of 
accelerators which range from comparatively inactive 
to very rapid types of accelerators. Generally speak- 
ing, those which are made bv condensing one mole of a 
low molecular weight aliphatic aldehyde, i.e. formalde 
hyde or acetaldehyde with one mole of an aromatic 
amine, are relatively weak accelerators, while those 
produced by condensing several moles of a_ higher 
molecular weight aliphatic aldehyde, i.e. butyric alde- 
hyde with one mole of an aromatic amine, are the ac- 
tive type. The most active types are produced by sub 
stituting an aliphatic amine such as butylamine for the 
aromatic amine in this latter group. 

Stocks accelerated with the more active aldehyde 
amines have very high modulus and tensile strength. 
Such stocks have a long curing range and are safe at 
processing temperatures. Most of the aldehyde amines 
are highly absorbed by clay and so are not satisfactory 
accelerators to use in stocks containing large amounts 
of this filler. However, they are not markedly acti- 
vated by reclaims and are extensively used in stocks 
containing large amounts of reclaimed rubber. 

Stocks accelerated with the aldehyde amines are 
very resistant to normal oxidation as judged by either 
the oxygen bomb test or the Geer oven at 70° C. How- 
ever, these stocks are rather sensitive to prolonged 
heating in the presence of air and are distinctly in- 
ferior in the more commonly applied heat resisting type 
of test, i.e., the air pressure heat test or the high tem- 
perature oven test. For this reason such accelerators 
are seldom used in stocks which must withstand high 
temperatures during service. Stocks cured with the 
aldehyde amines discolor on exposure to light and these 
materials are therefore unsatisfactory as accelerators 
for use in white or light colored articles. The more 
inactive aldehyde amines, particularly anhydro-for- 
maldehyde-para-toluidine, have found a rather special 
use in stocks such as air bags which must withstand 
long continued heating in the presence of additional 








“Within the past decade rubber 
technologists have found that for 
many purposes no single accelerator 
is capable of giving vulcanizates of 
desirable properties. In many cases 
it has been found that combinations 
of accelerators in which one of the 
accelerators is used in larger 
amounts ... and the other in lesser 
amounts ... are capable of giving the 
desired properties either in the type 
of cure produced or in the vulcani- 
zate produced.” 





































































“We may now proceed to attempt 
to prophesy what properties we may 
expect to be imparted to the rubber 
by the accelerators of the future. It 
is quite apparent from what has been 
said that there is very little chance 
that all of the desirable properties 
will be found in any one material. In 
fact, some of the properties which 
for stock are 


are desirable one 


actually detrimental for _ certain 


other stocks.” 
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dithiocarbamates are a very active type of 
are so active that their pres- 
ent use is practically restricted to latex mixes or to use 
in self-curing cement When used alone they can 
only be handled in dry rubber mixes in special cases 
through the split method. Stocks accelerated 
with dithiocarbamates show very bad signs of reversion 
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even when cured at relatively low temperatures. 


Classes of Thiuram Accelerators 


to the dithiocarbamates 
of thiuram accelerators 
rhere ral classes of thiurams: the disul- 
fides made the oxidation of the dithiocarbamates, 
the monosulfides prepared by desulfurization of the 
disulfide, and the polysulfides prepared by reacting the 
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sodium salt of the dithiocarbamate with sulfur chlor 
ide, 

All of these materials are very active accelerators 
and can be used in very low concentrations to give a 


Both the thiuram disulfides and the 
be used-.in a special type ot 


h no sulfur is added to the batch 


satisfactory cure 
ihiuram polysulfides may 
vulcanization in whi 


and the accelerators themselves supply the sulfur 
necessary for vulcanization through their own decom- 
position. When used in this method relatively large 
amounts of accelet ire required. 


vulcani 
modulus. 
The monosulfides show a delayed action at low temper 
atures but give a fast cure at curing temperatures. The 
disulfides are relatively active even at low temperatures 
whereas the polysulfides are so active at low tempera- 
tures they are impractical to use in stocks containing 
any added sulfur The curing range of the entire 
class is relatively short and stocks cured with the thi- 
sulfur show reversion 
to 


ally as the accelerator of 


When used norn 


zation the thiurams produce stocks of low 


urams in the presence of bad 
when cured longer than 
mum physical properties. 

These like the aldehyde amines are 
badly retarded by clay and are not satisfactory for use 
in stocks containing large amounts of clay. They are 
particularly useful for producing vulcanizates where it 
is advantageous to use very short cures at relatively 
high temperatures. Stock properly cured with thiur- 


necessary 


acct lerato1 S 


give the maxi-§ 
4 
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ams in the presence of additional amounts of sulfur 
are intermediate in their resistance to aging as judged 
by the oxygen bomb test, but are distinctly inferior 
when subjected to high temperatures. 

Stocks cured with the thiuram disulfides or polysul- 


fides without the addition of free sulfur show some- 
what different characteristics. The curing range be- 
comes very long and signs of reversion are nearly 


eliminated. The stocks produced have excellent re- 
sistance to aging both under normal conditions and 
under conditions of exposure to relatively high tem- 
peratures. Similar properties can be obtained through 
the use of larger amounts of the monosulfides with 
very small amounts of added sulfur. The stocks pro- 
duced by curing in the absence of added sulfur pos- 
sess the very unique property of not tarnishing silver. 
Such vulcanizates have also been widely used in the 
production of insulated wire. 

In volume used the thiazoles probably represent the 
most important accelerators used in the rubber in- 
dustry today. These accelerators give a very long 
range of cure and an especially flat curing curve. The 
thiazoles require stearic acid to function properly as 
accelerators of vulcanization, both the modulus and 
tensile strength of the stock produced being decreased 
by the use of insufhcient amounts of stearic acid. Due 
to their long curing range the thiazoles are particularly 
advantageous for use in thick objects and are gener- 
ally used for tire stocks. 

Stocks accelerated with the thiazoles and protected 
with a selected antioxidant are extremely resistant to 
aging both at normal and high temperatures and tread 
stocks produced with these combinations are resistant 
to flex-cracking. Experience has also shown that these 
stocks are more resistant to abrasion than those pro- 
duced by other types of acceleration. Stocks acceler- 
ated with the thiazoles do not discolor on exposure to 
light and they are therefore desirable accelerators to 
use for white and light colored articles. 


The thiazoles, particularly the free acids, are very 
markedly activated by all types of basic materials, 
which is a particularly serious drawback to their use in 


stocks containing reclaimed rubber. Even in the ab- 
sence of basic materials the free acids are rather active 


at processing temperatures and a certain amount of 
difficulty is experienced in the use of these materials 
in the industry due to their tendency to prevulcanize. 
Attempts have been made to overcome this tendency 
through the use of materials such as salicylic acid 
which retard scorching tendencies and also through 
the development of various derivatives of the thiazoles 
which are less serious offenders in this respect. Stocks 
accelerated with the thiazoles are not particularly re- 
silient. This lack of resiliency can be overcome some- 
what by excessive curing but the resulting stocks then 
become brittle when tested at elevated temperatures. 


Use of Mixed Accelerators 


Within the past decade rubber technologists have 
found that for many purposes no single accelerator is 
capable of giving vulcanizates of desirable properties. 
In many cases it has been found that combinations of 
accelerators in which one of the accelerators is used 
in larger amounts as the primary accelerator, while 
the other is used in lesser amounts as an accelerator 
activator or secondary accelerator, are capable of giv- 
ing the desired properties either in the type of cure 
produced or in the vulcanizate produced. The use of 
mixed accelerators has become so common today that 


such combinations should be considered almost as 


much individual accelerators as the previously de- 
scribed different chemical classes. 
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The successful use of such combinations depends to 
no small degree upon the use of an accelerator as the 
primary accelerator w hich is persistent and capable of 
giving a long range of cure without showing signs of 
reversion, in other words, an accelerator which pro- 
duces a vulcanizate showing a very pronounced plateau 
effect. The most widely used primary accelerators for 
such combinations have been the thiazole type and 
these have commonly been activated with guanidines, 
mildly active aldehyde amines and thiurams. 


Guanidines as Secondary Accelerators 


Due both to their basic nature and low cost the 
guanidines have been extensively studied for use as 
secondary accelerators in conjunction with the thia- 
zoles. Stocks cured with a combination of a thiazole 
and a guanidine have a pronounced tendency to pre- 
vulcanize which causes considerable difficulty in pro- 
cessing. In an attempt to overcome this failure several 
lines of attack have been followed. It has been found 
that specific guanidines, such as diortho-tolyl-guani- 
dine, are somewhat less troublesome than diphenyl- 
guanidine. We have also seen the development of de- 
rivatives of guanidines which are based on the prem- 
ise that the compounds used will be inert at low tem- 
peratures but at vulcanizing temperatures will break 
down to liberate the free guanidine, Certain of the de- 
rivatives of the thiazoles have also been used rather 
successfully in such combinations and in general, 
stocks cured with combinations of guanidines and these 
derivatives of thiazoles have much less tendency to pre- 
vulcanize than those in which the free thiazole is used 
as the primary accelerator. 

Stocks prepared by the use of a combination of a 
thiazole and a guanidine are, in general, very fast cur- 
ing, high modulus stocks. Due both to the character- 
istics of the guanidine and to the fact that lower 
amounts of the thiazole must be used than for un- 
activated types of acceleration such vulcanizates are 
generally less resistant to deterioration on aging than 
are the stocks produced by the unactivated thiazoles. 
Stocks produced by these combinations are generally 
more resilient than are stocks prepared by the use of 
an unactivated thiazole; accompanying this higher 
resiliency, however, is a tendency for the stocks to be- 
come more brittle, particularly when examined at ele- 
vated temperatures. 

A particularly desirable form of activation should be 
obtainable by using a combination of an aldehyde 
amine and thiazole. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that combinations of a thiazole, either the free 
acid or its derivatives, with the more active aldehyde 
amines (such as “Accelerator 808” or “Accelerator 
833”) produce stocks which are so sensitive to pre- 
vulcanization that they are very difficult to handle even 
in the laboratory and are entirely impractical for com- 
mercial use. 

The industry has, however, been able io use suc- 
cessfully combinations of a thiazole with the less active 
aldehyde amines. Stocks prepared by such combina- 
tions while having a slight tendency to prevulcanize 
can generally be handled in the factory. Stocks pre- 
pared in this way have high modulus, very good 
resiliency and, in general, show reasonably good prop- 
erties at high temperatures. If the amount of thiazole 
used in the combination does not have to be reduced 
too much to compensate for processing difficulties the 
stocks generally show good resistance to deterioration 
on aging although they are in general somewhat in- 
ferior in this respect to stocks accelerated with nor- 
mal amounts of an unactivated thiazole. 
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The thiurams may also be used as secondary ac- 
celerators in combination with the thiazoles. Such com- 
binations give a very fast curing rate and the vul- 
canizates produced are generally characterized as be- 
ing lively and snappy stocks. These stocks in gen- 
eral have higher modulus than stocks prepared with an 
unactivated thiazole but are generally lower in modulus 
than those prepared with the combination of a thiazole 
and an aldehyde amine. Thiuram activation has been 
used largely in the production of stocks which must 
possess good heat resistance. In this case the stocks 
are generally ones in which relatively low concentra- 
tions of sulfur, generally lying between ™% and 114% 
on the rubber, are used. 

As in the case of stocks accelerated with combina- 
tions of a thiazole and an aldehyde amine ee resis- 
tance to aging of the vulcanizate depends in no small 
degree upon the amount of primary acceler: eine which 
is used in the stock. It might be added that there is 
a certain amount of experimental evidence to indicate 
that the use of the lower amounts of sulfur normally 
employed with these combinations while producing vul- 
canizates which are very resistant to deterioration as 
determined by the usuaily employed accelerated aging 
test, nevertheless does result in vulcanizates which are 
inferior in resistance to sunlight deterioration. 


Prophecies for the Future 


Having discussed at some length the properties and 
particularly the undesirable properties of vulcanizates 
prepared from those accelerators which are now 
available to the rubber compounder, we may now pro- 
ceed to attempt to prophesy what properties we may 
expect to be imparted to the rubber by the accelerators 
of the future. It is quite apparent from what has been 
said that there is very little chance that all of these 
desirable properties will be found in any one material. 
In fact, some of the properties which are desirable 
for one stock are actually detrimental for certain other 
stocks, 

We may therefore reasonably expect that the prop- 
erties which we are about to describe will be the prop- 
erties of stocks produced not by one but by several 
different future accelerators. We may reasonably ex- 
pect that certain of these properties may be obtained 
through the use of a combination of accelerators, prob- 
ably using as the primary accelerator some new mate- 
rial and as the secondary or activating accelerator one 
or more of those materials which are now available to 
the rubber compounder. 

One of the first requirements of any new accel- 








“One of the first requirements of 
any new accelerator must be the pro- 
duction of stocks which have satis- 
factory processing safety. Coupled 
with this factor of processing safety, 
the material must be capable of giv- 
ing a stock which cures rapidly at 
vulcanizing temperatures and shows 
a very long curing range with prac- 
tically no sign of reversion.” 
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erator must be the production of stocks which have 
satistactory processing safety. We may well state as a 
limit for any general purpose accelerator of the future 
that this safety must be at least as greal and probably 
greater than that obtained at the present time through 
the use of a thiazole as the accelerator. Coupled with 
this factor of processing safety, the material must be 
capable of giving a stock which cures rapidly at vul 


canizinyg ten 


peratures and shows a very long curing 
range with practically no sign of reversion. If we cor 
relate these criteria with the accelerators generally used 


today we may state that the new material must impart 


guanidine, the long range of 


rapidity approaching that ob 


the processing salety of a 
cure of a thiazole, and 


tainable with a thiuran 


High Modulus a Requirement 


Since considerable experimental evidence has ind: 


cated that good heat resistance is closely related to the 
production of a high modulus in the vulcanizate with 
out obtaining this through the use of reinforcing 
agents but solely by the tvpe of acceleration used, the 
future accelerator should be a material which imparts 
very high 1 odulus. In terms of accelerators of today 
this means a modulus approaching that obtained 
through the use of an aldehyde amine 


In view of the fact that the requirements of an a 


celerator differ so much from stock to stock and that 
much progress has been made in the industry through 
the Ls¢ or co binations ot accelerators. a desirable 


new accelerator undoubtedly must be one which ts ca 


pable of activation Since we are discussing a future 
iccelerator which may be considered as a_ general 
purpose material rather than as an isolated specialty, 
we will discuss only the case in which the new material 
is used as the pri irv accelerator 

In all cases of activation, processing safety must be 
considered, therefore the new accelerator must pro 
duce stocks of sufficient processing safety when used 
in combination with other accelerators. If the new 
accelerator should perchance be a member of that class 
which 1s yenel lly haracterized as being an acidic a 


celerator, the most satistactory activation will prob 


ibly be obtained through the use of a basic material as 


the activator heretore it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the new accelerator should be capable ot being 
activated either by a guanidine or the more active class 
ol ildehvae imines 

The stocks resulting from such combinations should 
possess a processing safety which is greater than that 
obtained at the present time by the activation of a 
thiazole by either the guanidine or the less active typ 
ol aldehva il nes since many ot the desirable prop 
erties of the vulcanizate are produced by the primary 


accelerator ed. this question of processing safety 


is of considerable importance as it is probably the con 
trolling factor in determining the amount of the 
primary icceleratot hicl Can be used in the cor 

MMALTOT 


Question of Age Resistance 


The vulcanizates produced by the use of any im 
portant new accelerator must also have certain desi 
able and superiot qualities (One of the first of these 
attributes which comes to mind is the question of age 
resistance. At the present time a vulcanizate prepared 


with a thiazole is probably rightly considered as the 


standard in this re spect It therefore becomes obvious 


that the vulcanizate produced by the new accelerator 
must possess a resistance to aging greater than that 
; 
given by a thiazole 


























































































THE RUBBER AGE 


In mentioning this type of resistance we are includ- 
ing both the resistance to normal oxidation which is 
generally measured in the laboratory by the oxygen 
bomb test and also the resistance to heat aging such 
as the laboratory attempts to evaluate by means of the 
air pressure heat test and the high temperature oven. 


Other Desired Properties 


In addition the vulcanizate should also be resistant 
to sunlight deterioration. At the present time far too 
little weight is being placed upon this type of deteriora- 
tion and in fact we have no good accelerated labora 
tory test for determining stability towards it. 

During the last few years considerable emphasis 
has been placed upon the resiliency of vulcanized rub- 
ber. This property is apparently closely related to that 
type of failure which occurs in the carcass or between 
the carcass and the tread in an automobile tire. A 
considerable amount of work has shown that the re- 
sistance of a stock to this type of failure is intimately 
connected with the accelerator used in producing the 
stock. In view of this it is apparent that a new mate 
rial should be superior in this respect also 

\t the present time the accepted standard for re- 
siliency is attained through the use of a combination 
of accelerators, generally a thiazole combined with 
one of the aldehvde amines. This suggests, of course, 
that a future material may confer resiliency either 
when used by itself or when used in combination with 
some secondary accelerator. 


Minimum of Chemical Attack 


Finally, it is well established that the vulcanization 
of a piece of rubber involves a certain amount of chem- 
ical attack. While there may be several different types 
of chemical attack taking place the one which is the 
most easily recognized and determined quantitatively 1s 
the extent of the combination of sulfur. In the last 
decade considerable evidence has been accumulated 
which tends to show that in stocks of equal physica! 
properties the greatest resistance to aging, to attack 
by oils or fats and to many other forms of deteriora 
tion is found in those stocks in which there has been 
a minimum of chemical attack. This fact then indi- 
cates that an accelerator of the future in addition to 
the other properties which have been stressed should 
of producing these desirable 


1 


probably De 4 ipable 


characteristics in the vulcanizate with a minimum oft 


Alkalon Coating Liquids 


( NE of the coating liquids recently developed by 

Heil & Company, 3088 West 106 Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to round out its line of corrosion resistant 
materials, sold under the trade-name of Alkalon, has 
been found to be especially suitable for the protection 
of latex tanks and other equipment used in latex dip 
work. The advantage of this material is said to lie in 
the fact that it is resistant to alkalis, produces a hard 
surface, and is very smocth and glossy, thereby pre- 
venting the adherence of the latex coagulate. For best 
results, the company recommends two or three coats 
of the Alkalon material, allowing 12 to 24 hours for 
each coat to dry. The material dries to touch in about 
7 hours. It can be thinned with xylol solvent. A gallon 
covers from 400 to 500 square feet, depending on sur- 
face conditions, 
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Rubber Filter Media 


WO basic types of rubber filter media have been 
leveloped by the Filter Media Corporation, Irv- 
ington, N. Y. One of these has pore diameters of 
between .005-inch and .006-inch, and is designed for 
filtrations where precoating with a filter aid is em- 
ployed or where solids to be filtered are of such size 





that they can be satisfactorily retained by the given 
pore diameters. The second type is designed to retain 
fine solids, its pore structure ranging between 2 and 4 
microns in diameter. 

A unique feature of the first material is that its 
pores are conical in shape. By forming the cake on 
the surface where the pore diameters are the small- 
est the possibility of solids becoming embedded in 
the medium is greatly reduced. Once a solid pene- 
trates below the surface the tendency is to pass through 
with the filtrate due to the increasing diameter of the 
pores. Filtering rates of the second media compare 
favorably with other types of media that are incapa- 
ble of an equal degree of solid retention efficiency. 

The rut rigs filter media featured by the company are 
available various compounds in order to afford the 
best melt wt degree of chemical resistance. There- 
fore, as the company points out, it is important that 
it know in advance the chemical composition of the 
solution to be filtered so that the rubber may be spe- 
cifically compounded to resist the solution involved. 


New High Boiling Solvents 


VAILABILITY of a group of naphthalene-free, 
i refined high boiling coal tar solvents, under the 
trade-name of Cosol, has been announced by the Nev- 
ille Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. The Cosols 
are said to have high solvent power (equal to 2-50-W 
Hi-Flash Naphtha), high boiling range, and high flash 
point. They are slow evaporating, have high gravity, 
and do not contain any naphthalene or tar acids. They 
are practically water-white, have low distillation rest- 
due, and a mild, pleasant odor. Cosols are recom- 
mended for use wherever powerful, mild-odored, slow 
evaporating solvents are required, as in the manufac- 
ture of wire enamels, inks and synthetic enamels. 


Acrawax C 
A NEW high melting synthetic wax, made from 


domestic raw materials, has recently been intro- 
duced by the Glyco Products Co., New York City, 
under the name of Acrawax C. The new product has 
a melting point of 133° to 134° C., and yet is not 
hard and brittle like most high melting waxes, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. Acrawax C is insolu- 
ble in water and soluble hot in mineral spirits, tur- 
pentine, toluol, naphtha, and similar hydrocarbon sol- 
vents. Most solutions produce a stable gel on cooling. 
It blends with paraffin, carnauba, candelilla and other 


Waxes. 
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Thermometer of Paper 


NEW _  chemically-treated paper called ‘“Sure- 

Temp” which changes from white to deep blue in 
color when the temperature rises above a certain point, 
is an inexpensive, convenient replacement for more ex- 
pensive and damageable pyrometers and steam pressure 
gauges. 

The paper has an opaque white coating of a ma- 
terial which melts sharply at a definite temperature, 
indicating positively by change in color that the surface 
with which the paper is in contact has reached that 
degree of heat. It can be made for controlling many 
temperature limits. 

Designed originally for use in laundries, it is finding 
wide application wherever efficiency depends upon a 
limit of temperature. “Sure-Temp” is manufactured 
by the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
of Nashua, New Hampshire. 


Transwrap Packaging Machine 


RIGINALLY designed to wrap a variety of single 

unit and group products, as well as free-flowing 
and other types of powders, in self-made cellophane 
packages, the Transwrap Packaging Machine market- 
ed by the Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Penna., 
has been adapted to the use of Pliofilm. While the 
machine equipped for Pliofilm can handle cellophane 
as well, that designed for cellophane cannot handle 
Pliofilm. The new machine employs either printed 





or unprinted Pliofilm, run directly from the roll, and 
produces filled packages at the rate of 60 or more 
units per minute. Registry of the web is controlled 
by an electric eye. Ordinarily the machine is for one 
size of package only, but in special instances it can 
be arranged to handle other sizes. Two models of 
the Transwrap machine are available, one handling 
minimum packages of 7% x 1% inches and maximum 
of 2% x 6 inches, and the other 2 x 3 inches and 


43%4 x 10 inches, respectively. 


DO YOU KNOW that there are only 5 rubber manu- 
facturers in Texas, 2 in North Carolina, and 1 in Vermont? 
The Geographical Section of the 1939 RUBBER RED 
BOOK gives you these facts and many others of direct 
interest to both your sales and manufacturing departments. 
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General Atlas 
Opens New Plant 


Two Manufacturing Units Placed in 
Operation at Guymon, Oklahoma, for 
Exclusive Production of “‘Pelletex” 


A° an appropriate milestone to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the General Atlas Carbon Co., 
New York City, producers of Gastex and Pelletex 
chemical blacks, a new plant has been put into opera 


tion at Guymon, Oklahoma. As a matter of record, it 
is more nearly eleven years since the first commercial 
unit for the production of black by a special process 
was put into operation by General Atlas. For many 
years prior to that time, the organization ot Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., Inc., which controls General Atlas, 
had been working experimentally on efhcient methods 


of producing blacks. 


The new plant, actually about one and one-half miles 


east of Guymon, in the Panhandle section of Okla- 
homa, is located on a 42 acre site, on the main line of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. Two 


units are in operation, each producing approximately 


10,000 pounds ot Pelletex per day. Natural gas is 
being supplied by the Cabot Carbon Co. Provision 


idditional 
demands 


has been made for the construction of two 
units which will be built as soon as market 
make them necessary. 

As is generally known, the Gastex or Pelletex proc- 
ess of making blacks is entirely different from the 
channel process. The former process takes the carbon- 
laden gases, resulting from incomplete combustion in 
the furnaces, carries them through air cooling and 
water cooling systems, and then through a Cottrell 
electrical precipitator where the black 1s separated from 
the gases. From here the black is led to screens, later 
to pulverizers and then to the specially-constructed 
Gastex or Pelletex machine. From this machine, the 
blacks are fed to dryers and finally to the packaging 
equipment. 

General Atlas’ main plant is at Pampa, Texas. Op- 
erations were first started with two small units at this 
plant producing three million pounds per year. Today 
the company has seven large units in operation, 5 at 
Pampa and 2 at Guymon, with a combined capacity of 
approximately twenty million pounds per year. Carl 
J. Wright is vice-president and general manager of 
the General Atlas Carbon Co. F. M. Perry is general 
manager of the Pampa and Guymon plants. Dave 
Davenport is superintendent of the Guymon plant. 


Top to Bottom: (1) General view of the new General Atlas Carbon 
Company's plant at Guymon, Oklahoma. (2) Cooling pipes, units and 
warehouse. (3) Another view of the cooling pipes, with air intake 
and furnaces in the foreground. (4) Pelletex machine and operator. 
Two units are in operation at the new plant, both devoted to 
Pelletex, the pellet form of the company’s chemical black. 
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New Method for Producing 
Rubber-Insulated Conductors 


Patent Discloses Novel Method of Applying Coating Material to 
Rubber Surface in Apparatus Embracing Continuous Vulcanization 


N interesting invention relating to a method 

and apparatus for producing vulcanized rubber 

products with a coating on the rubber, par- 
ticularly for producing coated rubber-insulated con 
ductors, such as the flexible rubber-covered conductors 
known as “lamp cord,” was disclosed in a recent patent 
(U. S. 2,175,099) granted to Charles W. Abbott, of 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

In brief, the major claim of the patent is for a 
method for continuously applying to a rubber element 
(like the rubber covering of a conductor) a viscous 
coating material having a volatile constituent and ef 
fecting an intimate bond between the rubber and the 
coating material, the steps for which comprise the 
continuous extruding of rubber onto a longitudinally 
moving conductor, feeding the jacketed conductor 
into a vulcanizing chamber, applying to the surface of 
the rubber covering a coating material as it continues 
to move, and reeling up the rubber-covered conductor 
with the coating firmly set. 

The invention has many objects, chief of which 
are the provision of a simple and practical method 
for producing rubber-covered conductors with coat- 
ings, capable of producing dependable and durable 
results at high speed, high efficiency and low cost; 
the provision of a method for securing a dependable 
bond between the coating and the rubber, as well as a 
coating which will stand up in use under varying 
conditions, including flexing; and the provision of a 
method that will dependably overcome many of the 
disadvantages and shortcomings inherent in present- 
day practices in the production of coated rubber- 
insulated conductors, particularly the cumbersome and 
usually expensive drying methods, in which the so- 
called drying tower is used. 

In the case of coated rubber-insulated conductors, 


_Extruder 


Rubber Jacketed Ff Pree 


Production steps in the newly patented continuous method of coating rubber-covered products, such as conductors. 


used as an example, the manufacturing process, ac 
cording to the patent, is as follows: Both rubber 
compound and conductors are fed into an extruding 
apparatus in such manner that the rubber compound 
is extruded directly onto and about the conductors. 
Ordinary die heads, familiar to the industry, are used 
in this operation. The extruded jacket passes directly 
into a vulcanizing chamber, preferably steam-heated, 
the chamber being of suitable length and construc 
tion 

From the vulcanizer, the rubber-jacketed structure 
is passed through an application chamber, preferably 
small in size and therefore containing a relatively 
small amount of coating material in semi-liquid or 
semi-plastic form. This chamber may take any suit 
able shape, the important factors being that the entry 
opening, in relation to the moving structure, should 
prevent leakage or loss of the coating material, and 
the exit opening be large enough to permit passage 
of the structure with its coating of the desired thick- 
ness. Thus, the exit end of the application chamber 
must have some arrangement to function like a ‘“‘doc- 
tor” or “wipe” to guard against the application of 
too thick a layer of coating material. The coating 
material, incidentally, may be fed to the application 
chamber from any suitable supply container, prefer- 
ably one arranged to feed by gravity. 

It should be explained at this point, that the rubber- 
jacketed conductor leaves the application chamber 
with the same relatively high temperature and with the 
same substantially high heat content with which it 
entered the chamber from the vulcanizer, since the 
high speed of movement through the chamber and 
the small mass of coating material through which the 
jacketed conductor passes in the chamber inappreci- 
ably affects either the temperature or the heat content. 


Application 
Chamber 













































































































he conductor element, as explained, leaves the ap- 
plication chamber with a predetermined layer of coat 
ing material. This coating is acted upon by the heat 
content of the rubber mass it envelopes, such action 
taking place immediately upon the emergence of the 
coated rubber-jacketed conductor from the applica- 
tion chamber. Setting of the coating is predetermined, 
depending on the coating material employed. For in- 
stance, the coating n iy set after traveling 6 inches 
fram the point of emergence from the application 
chamber, or it may require 3 feet of travel or more. 
The production line 1s regulated accordingly. 

In some cases more than one coat on the rubber 
may be desired. In these cases, additional application 
chambers are placed on the production line, in sc 
quence, spaced far enough apart to allow the desired 
setting of each coating to occur. The solvent in the 
coating materi il of the superimposed layer will soften 
up the skin of the underlying layer sufficiently to in 
bond. In this manner, two, three or more 


sure a good 


coatings may be efficiently applied 


Coating May Be Surface-Designed Immediately 


Due to the practically immediate setting of the coat 
ing material, the rubber-insulated conductor may be 
ilmost immediately handled in any desired and suit 
able way, such as by winding it up on reels of suitable 
length. Preferably, however, the patent states, the 
coating should be treated at some point subsequent to 
its emergence from the last application chamber (if 
more than one is used) to give it an external con 
formation to simulate a fabric in appearance, this 
certain definite advantages 


operation also ichieving 


Chis appearance m be secured by any one of several 
devices 
The method of treating the 


rollers, mounted for rotation, hav 


coating described in 
the patent calls 
ing peripheries exposed to contact the moving coated 
rubber-jacketed conductor, each roller shaped to en 
velop or contact about half of the circumference of 
the moving object. With two such rollers juxtaposed, 
practically the entire surface of the coated cord may 
he contacted as it moves between the rollers. The 
location of the rollers should be at that point on the 
production line where the coating is still appropriately) 
susceptible to being conformed by and to the surfaces 
of the rollers or, mm other words, before the coating 


has compl tely se 


Projecting ridges on 


g the peripheral faces of the 
rollers mav be so arranged in design as to give the 


visual effect of a braided, woven or similar fabri 


construction to the finished cord In addition to 
securing this design pattern, the rollers may also be 
utilized to imprint trade names, insignias, etc., on the 


surface of the coated rubber-jacketed conductor 

\s the patent stresses, use of rollers or other de 
vices to achieve the same end, not only results in the 
simulation of a fabric construction, but also results 


in the desirable coaction of the coating with the flexible 
or elastic rubber, since the rubber is flexed or stretched 
flexing, for example, the 


between the rollers. During 


coating, while otherwise flexible and elastic, may more 
easily vield along the lines or depressions formed by 


1 +} 


the rollers, and these lines or depressions aid in guard 


ing against crazing o1 cracking 


From the rollers the 


coated rubber-jacketed con 
ductor 1s led to reels on which it mav be wound to 
desired lengths. A capstan, driven and suitably syn 
chronized with the extruding apparatus, is placed be 
fore the reeling apparatus on the production line 

One of the important factors in the successful 
operation of the method described is, of course, the 
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Diagram of finished coated rubber-insulated conductor. 


selection of a suitable coating material. As the in- 
ventor points out, since conditions of operation with 
regard to temperatures and pressures may be changed 
at will, there is considerable latitude available in the 
choice of the coating material. 

As an example, the patent cites a suitable coating 
material for use when the rubber-jacketed conductor 
is set to travel at a speed of 125 feet per minute and 
the temperature is on the order of 325° F. upon 
emergence of the conductor from the continuous vul- 
canizing chamber. The coating under these condi- 
tions used by the inventor was a lacquer with a cellu- 
lose nitrate base. 

To compound the lacquer, the inventor used a non- 
drying alkyd as the plasticizer and a solvent com- 
posed of toluol, ethyl-alcohol, butyl-alcohol, ethyl- 
acetate and cyclohexanone, of substantially equal per- 
centages. The complete composition of the lacquer 
used constituted 34% of nitro-cellulose and plasticizer, 
58% of solvent, and 8% of pigment, all by weight 
Pigments, of the dry color variety, may be used to 
add color to the finished article, the amount of pig- 
ment employed depending on the desired color and 
other known factors. In this example, the nitro- 
cellulose and the plasticizer, ona dry basis, amounted 
to two parts of plasticizer to one part of nitro- 
cellulose, by weight 


Volatile Solvents Quickly Driven Off 


The various ingredients composing the solvent de 
scribed have different boiling points and therefore 
different rates of evaporation. Therefore, as soon as 
the coated rubber-jacketed conductor emerges from the 
application chamber, exposing the coating, the heat 
content within the conductor acts upon the various 
components of the solvent in a direction from the 
innermost portion of the layer toward the outermost, 
evaporating the solvent from the innermost portion 
first and 
herefore, 
nost portions or layer of the coating and last from 
the outermost layer; thus, the volatilized solvents or 
he vapors thereof may be quickly driven off or out 
of the coating since there is no outer layer or layers 
of set lacquer which they have to penetrate 

In addition, when the solvent comprises a mixture 
of components as described, progressive evaporation 
occurs, those components with high boiling points 
evaporating less quickly and therefore progressively 
later. An exceedingly quick setting results, according 
to the patentee, aided materially by the fact that the 
more readily volatile solvents make use of a smaller 
fraction of the heat content of the conductor, leaving 
an adequate supply of heat available to quickly evap- 
orate or volatilize those solvents that evaporate less 
quickly. 

Another point in favor of the method is that the 
coating is applied to the rubber jacket on emergence of 
the unit from the vulcanizer, this immediate action re 
sulting in an excellent bond 


progressively in the described direction. 


the “setting’’ takes place first at the inner- 
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Machine for Recovering Rubber 
from Low-Content Plants 


Stacom Device May Make Possible the Profitable Cultivation 
of Rubber from Rubber-Growing Plants in Western Hemisphere 


HE principal difficulty encountered in the ap- 

proach to a source of rubber in climates such 

as that found in the United States is that the 
rubber-bearing plants that would propagate in the 
areas suited to their growth did not contain, with the 
exception of guayule, sufficient rubber content to make 
their growing attractive for the production of rubber 
alone. This difficulty may possibly be overcome by 
the development of an apparatus by Matthew J. 
Stacom which segregates the various proteins of the 
plant so that each separate protein has a commercial 
value of its own. 


Castilla Tree as an Example 


For example, the Castilla tree, found in Mexico 
and in parts of Central and South America, has long 
been known to contain rubber, but its nature is such 
that the rubber cannot be extracted from it profitably 
in competition with plantation rubber. In Mr. Stacom’s 
process, the product yielding the greatest tonnage 
which could be recovered from the Castilla tree would 
be a new grade of material for conversion into techni- 
cal wood flour. In addition, the tree would also yield 
up rubber as well as fiber and resins recovered from 
the bark Rubber so secured could be marketed in 
competition with the plantation product. 

Because of patent and other problems, Mr. Stacom 
is not vet ready to disclose details concerning his in 
vention, to which he applies the term of the Horn- 
Angle Machine. In discussing it, however, he states 
that the important role the invention will assume in 
industry may best be illustrated by referring to the 
vital part rolling mills and hydraulic presses have 
long plaved in industry, each occupying a weli-defined 
distinct position. The Horn-Angle Machine incorpo- 


rates features which make possible the co-ordination 


A view of the labora- 
tory maintained by the 
Stacom Process Corpo- 
ration in Long Island 
City. The model of the 
Horn-Angle machine can 
be seen at the right. 


of the functions of both rolling mill and press, under 
certain conditions, into one continuous operation. 

It is stressed that the process and method phase 
of the invention are of the utmost importance in 
securing the results that the development of the 
mechanics made possible by accomplishing _ their 
various reductions to practice. These principles deal 
with the hydraulic reactions inherent in plant life, the 
pressure control and interrelation of the moisture and 
protoplasmic content of the plant, as well as its rela- 
tion to the structure under the conditions involved. 
Mr. Stacom has spent many years in a study of these 
basic principles. 

In this country, major attention in recent years has 
been paid to the possibilities of goldenrod as a rubber- 
bearing plant. It is well known that the goldenrod 
has a rubber content, but so small that its extraction 
cannot be profitably accomplished. Efforts, therefore, 
have been directed to cultivation methods which would 
tend to increase the amount of the rubber content so 
as to make its extraction profitable. While Mr. Stacom 
has not done sufficient work on goldenrod to claim 
anything about its economic possibilities as a source 
of rubber, he is confident that adherence to the funda- 
mental principles incorporated in his process in con- 
nection with it would result in rubber from the 
goldenrod as a by-product with commercial value. 


Model of Machine Available 


Mr. Stacom maintains an extensive laboratory at 
43-41 Thirty-Second Place, Long Island City. His 
developments are carried out in the name of the 
Stacom Process Corporation. A model of the Horn- 
Angle Machine, which is capable of developing pres- 
sures of 100,000 to 140,000 pounds per square inch, 
is in operation at the laboratory. 





































































Use of Staybelite in Adhesives 
pe ARY rosin, when compounded with rubber 


for adhesives, has the disadvantage of promoting 
oxidation, ultimately causing deterioration with re- 
sulting loss of tack, according to the Naval Stores De- 
partment of the Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. This factor of oxidation is an important 
consideration in the life of a rubber base adhesive, 
such as is used on surgical, industrial and other types 
of tape Staybelite Resin, a product of the Hercules 
0 overcome the disadvantages of 


company, is said 
ordinary rosin and to result in excellent rubber base 
pressure sensitive adhesives 

Staybelite Resin is a brand of hydrogenated rosin; 


it is an acid resin consisting of partially and complete 


ly hydrogenated acid and non-acid constitutents of 
rosin. It is pale colored and retains the pale color 
when exposed to air and light. Because Staybelite is 
quite resistant to oxidation, an improved rubber base 
adhesive composition may be formulated by substan 
tially the same process which is now used in making 
ordinary rubber base adhesives. Such an adhesive ma 
terial is quite resistant to deterioration on aging. In 
some cases, it may be necessary to make minor ad 
justments in formulation due to the slightly lower 


melting point of Staybelite Resin as compared to ordi 
Where light color is a 
the pale initial color of Stavybelite coupled with ex 
cellent color retention makes its use attractive 
Another feature which recommends the use of Stay 
belite Resin in rubber base pressure sensitive adhe 


spectro 


nary rosin factor in adhesives, 


sives 1s the extremely low metals content 
graphic analyses detect only minute traces of coppet 
(usually 2 to 3 parts per 
shows up in such tests. It is well known that copper 
and manganese contribute to the rapid deterioration 
of rubber compositions when present in small amounts. 


nillion) while no manganese 


Rubber base adhesives making use of Staybelite 
Resin as a plasticizer or tackifier, even when naturally 
aged for two years, show excellent tack retention; also, 
such compositions when subjected to accelerated aging 
tests in an oxygen bomb at 300 pounds per square inch 
pressure for as long as 168 hours at 105° F., exhibit 
excellent resistance to oxidation, remaining flexible 
and retaining tack to a remarkable degree 

The glyceryl ester of hydrogenated rosin, having 
an acid number of 10 or less, is a pale amber-colored 
resin with a melting point somewhat higher than the 
Staybelite Resin itself. Where low acidity is desirable 
in a rubber base adhesive, Staybelite Ester Gum is said 
to be of value. 


New Method for Casting Concrete 


N interesting method of casting concrete pipes 
suitable for sewers or water mains or electric con 
duits on location, in which rubber plays an important 
role, has been developed by an Italian firm, the 
Societa Anonima Canalizzazioni, Acquedotti Fognature. 
The method permits castings to be made in lengths 
of approximately 300 feet, either in straight lines or in 
curves of any radius, down to twice the diameter of 
the pipe being cast 
lhe principle of the system is the use of a rubber 
ized cloth tube, expanded with compressed air, as a 
core, this tube being laid either on space! blocks or on 
a concrete foundation, and then merely filling concrete 
around the tube into a trench. When the concrete sets 
the tube is removed and a completely cast pipe remains 
The tubes can be made in any desired diameter and 
ire constructed of ordinary rubberized cloth. It is 
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preferable that the cloth be as air-tight as possible, but 
even slow leaks are not of great importance since com- 
pressed air is supplied to the tube during the entire 
operation. Circular cast iron clamps are fastened at 
each end of the tube to make for an air-tight closure, 
one end of these clamps being provided with a connec- 
tion for an ordinary air hose. 

After a proper foundation has been prepared, the 
rubberized tube is laid in the trench on the foundation 
and compressed air supplied. When casting of the con 
crete has been completed the compressor may be dis- 
connected and replaced by a bottle filled with com- 
pressed air, connected to the tube through a pressure 
reducer, thus keeping the pressure in the tube even 
until the concrete has set. 

Once setting is completed the tube is removed. This 
is made possible by a ring fixed on the inside of the 
clamp to which the air hose is attached. A cord is 
tied on this ring. The cord passes through the whole 
inside of the rubberized cloth tube from end to end, 
fastening to the clamp at the opposite end. After 
the concrete has set this clamp is removed, releasing 
the air and giving access to the cord, which is pulled. 
In pulling the cord the rubberized tube is drawn out 
of the set concrete pipe, being pulled inside out in the 
process so that there is no danger of its being injured 
through friction or sticking to the concrete. 

There are various recommended methods for making 
joints between successive sections of the pipes formed 
by this new process. In most cases, where sewer or 
water mains are concerned, it is sufficient in casting to 
slip a collar of approximate 8-inch length and with a 
diameter equal to that of the pipe being cast over 
the end of the rubberized cloth tube. Casting of the 
concrete is continued until this collar is embedded for 
about half its length in the end of the concrete, and 
the concrete then smoothed off. 

When the section has set and casting of the follow- 
ing section is continued, the remaining half of the 
collar is embedded in the concrete of the new section 
so that it forms a waier tight joint. 
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Page 

20 Bondall Co. Delete. Absorbed by Inland Mtg. Div., 
General Motors Corp. Also delete under “Miscellane 
ous Mechanical Goods” on page 94; and under “North 


St. Louis” on page 116. 


51 New Era Rubber Mfg. Co. Delete. Moved—left 1 
} 


address. Also delete under “Gloves All-Rubber” and 
“Gloves—Coated Fabric” on page 79; under “Latex 
Products” on page 86; and under “Chelsea” on page 
115. 
55 Pilgrim Rubber Works. Delete Absorbed by Meta 
ora Rubber Works, a newly-organized yncern in 
Metamora, Ohi Aliso delete under “Drug Sundries” 
on page 77: under “Household Goods” on page 8&2; 
under “Miscellaneous Mechanical Goods” on page 97; 
under “Toys and Novelties” on page 107; and under 


“Metamora” on page 122. 

64 Star Cement ( Delete. Out of business. Also delet 
under “Cements—Rubber” on page 74 
“Lynn” on page 115. 

208 Murrav & Jenner, Inc. Delete. Out of business. Also 
delete under “Dryers” on page 148 


339 Fox Laboratories. Change address to 56 East 11th 


St.. New York City. 
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New Equipment 





Acraplate Vulcanizing Presses 


ESIGNED to meet the growing demand for 

equipment to produce molded rubber printing 
plates, a line of Acraplate Vulcanizing Presses has 
been introduced by the Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. These presses are capable of producing 
finished printing plates with a variation in thickness 
which does not exceed plus or minus .00l-inch. This 
accuracy is assured by means of what is termed an 


g 





exclusive method of correction for heat and platen 
deflection. All plates are molded under 400 to 800 
pounds per square inch at 307° F. The complete line 
of Acraplate presses includes five sizes, ranging from 
16 x 14 inches to 36 x 28 inches. All are of heavy 
side plate construction, and have large rams, gib- 
guided moving platens, and convenient work tables. 
Each model is available with either hand pump or self- 
contained pumping unit, and either steam or electrical- 
ly heated platens, although the company recommends 
that the latter be confined to the smaller sizes, These 
Same presses, it is pointed out, are also admirably 
suited for laboratory work and small production runs 
on various types of mechanical rubber goods. The 
accompanying illustrations depict both the large and 
small size presses available. 


New Moisture Teller 


NEW model, which takes smaller sample drying 

pans and enables the operator to weigh the pan 
and the sample on an analytical balance, has been 
added to its line of moisture tellers by the Harry W. 
Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
The new model takes a sample pan 234 inches in 
diameter and 1% inches in depth. The bottom of the 
sample pan is made of 500-mesh monel filter cloth. 
Function and operation of the moisture tellers made 
by this company were described in the March, 1939, 
issue of THE RuBBER AGE. 
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Solenoid Operated Air Valve 


UILT to meet manufacturers’ demands for high 
B speed operation of welding guns, a new type of 
solenoid operated air valve has been introduced by 
the Ross Operating Valve Co., of Detroit, Michigan. 
Although it is claimed that this new valve has oper- 
ated at considerably higher speeds on experimental 
work, it is now regularly delivering 400 welds a min- 
ute on production jobs. This is believed to be much 
faster than has ever before been accomplished, thus 
making possible new production records for manufac- 
turers using this type of equipment. 


Asbury Fluid Impact Mill 


NEW type of mill, designed to act upon fluids 

by utilizing specially developed rotors to produce 
impact by means of centrifugal force, suitable for 
latex dispersions among a long list of other uses, has 
been introduced by Asbury Research Developments, 
manufacturers of rotary process equipment, of Wyn- 
cote, Penna. In operation, the specially designed ro- 
tors, which work in successive stages, divide the 
liquid materials into the form of a fine mist, the 
particles of which are driven by centrifugal action at 
tremendous velocity against impact rings designed to 





direct the fluid film so formed into the periphery of 
the succeeding rotor. Because of the fact that no 
part of a rotor comes in contact with a stator, no 
grinding action of any kind occurs. Consequently, all 
mechanical energy is utilized in disintegrating material 
and not in the production of heat. Mixtures processed 
in the mill to date have failed to show a temperature 
rise of more than 2° C. during passage, even though no 
cooling mechanism was utilized. Because of the lack 
of frictional contact, no adjustments are necessary, and 
dimensional changes due to low or high temperatures 
have no effect on the operation of the mill. Therefore, 
the mill can be operated at any temperature at which 
fluid treatment may be desired, ranging from that of 
liquid air to that of boiling mineral oil, without any 
adjustment or fear of damage to the equipment. Of 
special interest is the fact that multiple admission 
ports are provided on the mill so that several mate- 
rials may be fed simultaneously, thus permitting the 
production of a finished emulsion in one continuous 
process. 
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“Jiggling Jenny” This model is equipped with a combination inclined 

and vertical feed spout. The discharge spout 1s hori- 

( NE of the interesting testing devices used at the zontal and located at the back of the machine. The 
Mishawaka plant of the United States Rubber cylinder is flat-faced, made of steel, and is equipped 

* Company to test the density of the company’s foam with knives that cut against stationary knives or throat 
latex cushions is the “jiggling Jenny,” devised by com bars located around the lower half of the trame. At 





the discharge opening there is a heavy sheet steel 
screen which extends up over the back of the cylinder 
inside of the cover. The material is, therefore, cut 
and recut a number of times by the knives and sta- 
tionary throat bars and is then thrown against the 
screen at high velocity. The fines pass through the 
screen and are carried away by air. suction current. 
The coarse particles are carried around and recut with 
the scrap being fed into the machine. The machine, 
which is illustrated herewith, has a spout size of 45 
x 20 inches, is equipped with 30 knives, and has a 
capacity of 12,500 pounds per hour. It comes equip- 
ped with safety swing doors. 


































Ostlind Valve for Steam Control 


‘AID to incorporate a new principle of steam con- 
wJ trol, described as the elimination of the causes 
of leaky valves rather than the resistance of them, 
the Ostlind Valve has been introduced by Ostlind 
Valve, Inc., Portland, Oregon. An innovation is a 
spinning disc which rotates up to 2,000 r.p.m. for a 
moment before closing. The disc does not spin when 
the valve is “cracked” or while throttling. A reversing 
chamber directs the steam flow to turbine vanes just 
before the disc descends into the seat. The vanes are 
shielded from the steam flow when the valve is open. 
The spinning disc throws off scale and other foreign 





pany engineers his device consists of six testing 
units, similar to that shown in the accompanying illus 
tration, each unit resembling a plow seat in shape. The 
units imitate the up-and-down motion of a running 
vehicle over a rough pavement, jiggling a 150 pound 
weight on the cushion in a breakdown test. The 
cushions rest on a rigid base and are subjected to 146, 
Ss depressions to 50% of their depth over a period 
of 24 hours he softness or stiffness of the cushion 
is varied by the varying of the density of the material 
and by variations in the degree of vulcanization. This 
density is recorded before and after the test run and 
by this means the per cent of loss in density can readily 
be determined \fter the test, the cushions are in 
spected for wall-breaks and injuries to the smooth skin 
surface, and the correlation of these factors determine 
the wearing quality of each. Although there is no 
definite method of proving the amount of service the 
24-hour “‘Jiggling Jenny” test represents, it is esti 
mated at from three to four years. 


Mitts & Merrill Shredder 


NCLUDED in the line of chipping and shredding 
machines made by Mitts & Merrill, Inc., Saginaw, 
Michigan, is the Model 15-CSG Shredder with Screen, 





particles by centrifugal force. The disc hits the seat 
while spinning at a high rate of speed, and conse- 
quently polishes the line of closure, creating a complete 
metal-to-metal contact between seat and disc, thus pre- 
venting “wire-drawing.” The valve is equipped with 
two separate seats, one for closing and one for crack- 
ing and throttling, It is available in sizes from one- 
half inch up. The pencil seen in the accompanying 
illustration is pointing to the turbine blades of the 
new valve which spin the self-grinding disc. 





Where is the Elastic Milk Corporation located? The 

ee > this, and every other rubber manufacturer in the 

ot ai elite Ae nt wa nite tates and Canada, is to be found in the 1939 
wink “ - m, articular apt i ee - the rubber indu RUBBER RED BOOK. Paper bound copies at $4.00 and 
try, especially for manufacturers of reclaimed rubber. cloth bound at $5.00 are still available. 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Rubber and Railways. (Revised Edition). By Colin Mac- 
beth. Published by the British Rubber Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3, England. 
51%. x 8Y% in. 216 pp. Illustrated. 


The first edition of this valuable booklet was published 
in 1931. Since its publication there have been many im- 
portant changes in conditions affecting railways all over 
the world, intensified competition resulting in extended 
efforts by railway management to improve the efficiency of 
their rolling stock. Rubber, of course, has played an ever 


increasing role in these improvements. The new edition, 
like the first, deals with the utilization of rubber in railway 
rolling stock as exemplified in British, American and 


European practice. Chapters are devoted to rubber draw 
bar and buffer gear, auxiliary bearing springs, and coach 
work, with even the question of the applications of pneu- 
matic tires to railway wheels receiving due consideration 
The usefulness of the extensive information, most of which 
was obtained from official sources, is enhanced by numer- 
ous illustrations. Copies of the booklet are available 
upon request without cost 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Products. Published by 
American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 6x9 in. 210 pp. $1.75 


Prepared by the A.S.T.M.’s Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products this compilation provides in their latest form 
thirty widely used specifications and test methods. Four- 
teen of the standards pertain to general methods involving 
chemical analysis, sample preparation, tension _ testing, 
accelerated aging, air pressure heat test, abrasion resistance, 
adhesion, and a test for changes in properties of rubber 


and rubber-like materials in liquids. Also covered are tests 
for flexing, hardness, indentation, and the resistance to 
light checking and cracking. Products involved include 


hose and belting, gloves, matting, tape, insulated wire and 
cable, cements, sponge and hard rubber goods. Of par- 
ticular interest is an 8-page bibliography which provides 
references to comprehensive sources of information on the 
properties and testing of rubber products, with particular 
emphasis on the more important of the recent publications. 


Legal, Political and Business Guide. Published by Cen 
tral Book Co., 245 Broadway, New York City. 7 x 10 
in. 224 pp. $2.00. 


Designed as an encyclopedia of taxes, licenses, permits, 
concessions, administrative agencies, labor laws, etc., this 
book, compiled and edited by N. H. Mager, might suitably 
be termed a guide to the increasing maze of government 
regulation. Primarily written for the professional man 
attorney, accountant or broker—it includes chapters on 
immigration, lobbying, publicity, politics, selling to the gov- 
ernment, real estate, insurance, credit, and various other 
fields which present semi-legal problems to the business 
man. Charts, tables, maps, directories, and guides present 
clear portraits of administrative intricacies. Sources of 
further information are given in each section of the book. 
A well-prepared subject index makes the location of any 
particular data an easy task 

. 


Potentiometer Recording Pyrometers. (Bulletin 190-3.) 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 8%x11 in. 16 pp. 
Complete data on the company’s pctentiometer recording 

pyrometers for use in recording of industrial temperatures is 

given in this booklet. A cut-away view of the recorder gives 

a concise picture of the design and accessibility of the instru- 

ment, while similar views, together with descriptive text, 

are used to illustrate other features of the device. A table 
of potentiometer chart ranges is included. 
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100 Packaging Case Histories. Compiled by Albert Q. 
Maisel. Published by Breskin Publishing Corp., 122 East 
42nd St., New York City. 9x6 in. 224 pp. 


This book presents a study of 100 package redesign oper- 
ations with a view to discovering from the methods and 
results common elements which may be utilized by future 
packagers as a guide for their own operations. Each re- 
design job is treated as a case history, with product data, 
market areas and marketing conditions, comparative pack- 
age data, plant changes and sales achievements discussed. 
Changes made by the B. F. Goodrich Company in pack- 
aging its garden hose, and by Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company in packaging its flexible cord, are included among 
the case histories presented. 

° 
The Use of Serum for Coagulation of Latex. (Circular 

No. 8). Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala 

Lumpur, F.M.S. 

This circular supplements the review of the present 
position concerning coagulants for latex given in the 
R.R1I. Planter’s Bulletin No. 7, issued last October. It puts 
torward a suggestion tor the use of serum for coagulation 
purposes, pointing out that it is offered only as a tem 
porary measure. The reason for the bulletin is due to the 
fact that because of current European conditions it is un- 
certain as to how far the lack of coagulants previously 
obtained from Germany and Holland can be replaced by 
other sources. A procedure for the use of serum is given 

. 
Who’s Too Small for a Health Program? National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York 

City. 6x 9in. 10 pp. 


This booklet presents the experiences of small plants 
with less than 500 employees with regard to the operation 
and maintenance of health programs for its workers. These 
experiences would indicate that such programs, even for 
manufacturers with but a handful of employees, definitely 
pay dividends in dollars and cents, in addition to increased 
efficiency, better employment relations, and other benefits. 
The experience of a 60-man rubber fabricating plant is 
included among the examples cited. 

a 


Electrical Measuring Instruments. (Catalog E-1939). 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 7%x10¥% in. 66 pp. 

This is the first catalog issued by the company since 1907, 
when the line was much less comprehensive, that lists under 
one cover all of its laboratory apparatus, including that for 
plant and field-testing. Standards, galvanometers, potenti- 
ometers, photometric devices, instrument parts, and bridges 
are among the apparatus illustrated and described. The cata- 
log is a useful guide for choosing instruments and acces- 
sories for specific work in laboratory, field or plant. 


Index to DuPont Rubber Chemicals Literature. (Report 
No. 39-8). Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6% x 9% 
in. 20 pp. 


As indicated by the title, this is a comprehensive index 
to all of the literature issued by DuPont on its rubber 
chemicals to date. In addition, it includes a complete list 
of technical reports issued by the company since 1937 by 
title, as well as the reprints of various technical articles 
which have been made available by the company in recent 
years. 

: om 
Farrel Gearflex Couplings. (Catalog No. 443). Farrel- 

Birmingham Co., Inc., 344 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y 

84x11 in. 44 pp. 

The function of a flexible coupling is explained and how 
Farrel Gearflex couplings compensate for parallel or angular 
misalignment, or a combination of both, is described in this 
catalog. Applications, ratings, dimensions, and weights of the 
various types of flexible couplings made by the company are 
given, many of them being illustrated. A number of coupling 
installations are also contained in the catalog. 
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Editorial 


Y the end of 1938 rub- 
ber producing coun- 


Feather for 
Restriction 


tries signatory to the cur 
rent restriction scheme had 
»vershipped their quotas by 
22,193 tons. Under the terms of the scheme these 
overshipments were carried into 1939. Considerable 
doubt was expressed at that time whether the over- 
shipments could be absorbed in 1939 shipments and 
much comment was heard regarding what steps the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee would 
take in the event the end of 1939 found additional 
overshipments. In view of the fact that overshipments 
for 1938 and 1939 amounted to almost 50,000 tons 
just before the outbreak oft -uropean hostilities the 
question again raised its ugly head. 

The Regulation Committee, however, has been 
spared the necessity for taking any stringent action. 
\lthough net exports hit a high of 103,427 tons in 
October, they were cut to 70,740 tons in November 
and further to 69,500 in December. Since the export 
quota for each of these three months was 91,531 tons, 
net exports during the three-month period were actu 
ally 30,926 tons below permissible shipments. Or, to 
put it another way, net exports during 1939 amounted 
to only 844,464, although quota allowables were fixed 
at 860,394 tons for the year, 

Therefore, net exports in 1939 were 15,930 tons 
below permissible shipments, and consequently the 
1938 overshipments of 22,193 were cut down to 6,263 
tons. Under the restriction plan net exports may ex 
ceed quotas by 5% each year, with the provision that 
the excess must be deducted from permissible exports 
during the following year \ccordingly, the near 
balancing of the export ngures as outlined above 
speaks well for the operation of the restriction scheme 


and especially for its guiding committee 


p® \CTICALLY every 
reciprocal trade trealy 


Trade 
Treaties 


between the United States 
ind foreign countries now 
in effect contains special 
concessions where American rubber products are con- 
cerned. Therefore, and naturally, exporters of Amer 
ican rubber products, including many rubber manu- 
facturers maintaining their own export divisions, are 
highly in favor of continuation of these treaties and 





omment 


consider it unfortunate, to say the least, that Congress- 
men have seen fit to make a political football of the 
trade program. 

The treaties, in general, have lowered the import 
duties on rubber products in many foreign markets 
and have greatly facilitated the flow of American 
products to these countries. As O. C. Moles, of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., and president of the 
Akron Export Club, recently declared, if a poll were 
made of exporters and manufacturers in this country 
it would reveal a decided preference for continuation 
of the treaties. 

The attitude of exporters of American rubber prod- 
ucts may sound a bit selfish if one considers the claims 
of those opposed to the treaties, chief of which is that 
they have lowered our own tariff rates on many prod- 
ucts and thereby hurt American industry. But facts 
are still facts, and the record reveals that during the 
life of these trade treaties exports as a whole to the 
countries involved are far greater than our imports, 
thereby leaving the balance of trade in the hands of 
American manufacturers. It is to be hoped that 
Congress forgets politics long enough to consider the 
facts before reaching a decision on renewal or non- 


renewal of the treaties. 

a 

_ to a re- 
cent statement by the 

U. S. Army and Navy 

Munitions Board, reported 


Re-Exports 
of Rubber 


elsewhere in this issue, re- 
exports of crude ruhper, as well as of tin, have reached 
“scandalous proportions” in recent months, despite 
the request made last October by the Board to ex- 
porters to curtail shipments*on these strategic war 
materials and others. It would seem that exporters 
of rubber and tin are the only flagrant violators of 
the Board’s request. 

\s was to be expected, the Board’s announcement 
was accompanied by a “crack-down” threat if the 
violations were not curtailed. The attitude taken by 
the Board is that if appeals to patriotism fail, the 
only weapon it now has, then it will have to resort 
to requested legislation. Such legislation should not 
be required. Without any attempt at flag raising we 
still feel that patriotism should outweigh monetary 
gains, and curtailment of re-exports of rubber at this 
time would actually represent an “ounce of precaution.” 
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STANDARD OIL GETS 
BUNA RUBBER RIGHTS 


According to an announcement from 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, that company has acquired the 
rights to the production of Buna rub- 
United States from I. G. 
Germany. 


ber in the 
Farbenindustrie, A. G., of 
Buna is the name applied to the Ger- 
man so-called synthetic rubber. It is 
made by the butadiene process. 
Although full details were not made 
public, it is understood that Standard 


Oil does not intend to embark on the 


manufacture of Buna in its own plants, 
but would concentrate its efforts on the 
production of -butadiene by a new cata- 
lytic oil refining process recently de- 
veloped by its chemists. This butadiene 
would be sold to various rubber manu 
facturers who would then produce their 
own supplies of Buna, and probably 
enough to supply other manufacturers 
as well 
According 


+ 


a report from Akron, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone and 
General Tire have been approached by 
Standard Oil executives as_ possible 
manufacturers of Buna in this country 


[It is not known whether U. S. Rubber, 


or any of the other large rubber manu- 
facturers, have been approached. To 
date, no indication of any kind has been 


made by any of the companies said to 
have been contacted by the oil concern. 

Buna, one grade of which is known 
as Perbunan in English-speaking coun 
tries, has been available in the United 
limited quantities, for the past 
year or so. Imported and distributed by 
the \dvance Solvents & Chemicals 
Corp., New York City, it has been used 
experimental purposes and 
as a specialty material in the manufac- 
ture of products where its superior 
justified the added expense 


states 


largely for 


qualities 
over natural rubber. 

Although many types of Buna have 
been developed by I. G. Farbenindus- 
Buna-N and Buna-S_ have 
achieved any commercial importance 
Buna-N is reported to more closely re- 
semble crude rubber in its properties, 
and to be superior to crude rubber in 


trie, ol! ly 


manv characteristics, such as resistance 
to heat. abrasion, aging and swelling in 
gasoline and oil. Buna-S is said to be 
especially superior to natural rubber in 
resistance to heat and abrasion. The 
latter type is being used in Germany 
for automobile tires, although there are 
dissenting claims as to the advantages 


of such tires 








Current Value of Tires 


The automobile tire today gives 
approximately 12 times more value, 
in terms of quality, durability and 
price, than it did two decades or 
so ago, according to a compilation 
by the Economic Research Division 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. The average life of 
tires has more than tripled in that 
period, it is pointed out. Improve- 
ment in raw materials and com- 
ponent parts is credited with the 
achievement 








SHARP DROP SHOWN BY 
RUBBER TRADE IN 1938 


Sixteen rubber manufacturers, includ- 
ing the major tire companies, suffered a 
decline of $151,000,000 in their combined 
volume of business between 1937 and 
1938, according to a report by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
based on a study covering nine major 
industries made in conjunction with the 
Works Projects Administration. The 
combined volume of these companies 
was $644,000,000 in 1938 as compared 
to $795,000,000 in the previous year. 

The sixteen firms involved, all of 
whom have security registration state- 
ments on file with the Commission, had 
a combined operating profit of $37,000,- 
000, or 5.8% of their sales during 1938, 
as compared with $58,000,000, or 7.2% 
of sales, in 1937. Fifteen of the com- 
panies reported operating profits and 
only one reported a loss in both years. 

\ combined profit, after deduction of 
all charges, of approximately $23,000,- 
000, or 3.6% of sales, was reported by 
the rubber companies for 1938, as 
against $27,000,000, or 3.4% of sales, 
for 1937. Dividends paid out by all 
registrants totalled $14,800,000 in 1938 
and $22,200,000 in the preceding year. 
Combined balance sheet assets for all 
companies totalled $711,000,000 at the 
end of 1938 as against $729,000,000 at 
the end of 1937, according to the re 
port. 

Companies covered in the study were: 
Baldwin Rubber, Brown Rubber, Day- 
ton Rubber, Faultless Rubber, Firestone 
Tire, General Tire, B. F. Goodrich, 
Goodyear Tire, Hewitt Rubber, Kleinert 
Rubber, Lee Rubber, Norwalk Tire, 
Pharis Tire, Samson Corp., Seiberling 
Rubber, and United States Rubber. 


MAY TIGHTEN CURB ON 
RE-EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


Re-exports of strategic war materials, 
particularly crude rubber and pig tin, 
have reached “scandalous proportions” 
in recent months, according to a state- 
ment made public last month by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, to a 
point where it may be necessary to re- 
sort to “crack down” procedure to pro- 
tect dwindling — stocks. The Board 
viewed with alarm a seeming disregard 
of the “moral embargo” policy laid 
down last October. 

It will be remembered that on Octo- 
ber 11, 1939, the Board called attention 
to the possibility that abnormal ex- 
ports of certain materials classified as 
strategic might weaken the national 
defense position of this country despite 
the best efforts of the Government to 
assure an adequate domestic supply. An 
appeal was made at that time to the 
patriotism of dealers in crude rubber, 
tin, and other commodities, to cease re- 
exporting these commodities in abnor- 
mal quantities. 

Despite that appeal, however, the 
situation in regard to certain commodi- 
ties has become acute, in the opinion of 
the Munitions Board. “In the case of 
crude rubber,” the report states, “there 
is evidence of a strong demand for un- 
usual exports, especially to European 
nations. While the more patriotic and 
responsible dealers are cooperating, 
others, apparently through lack of ap- 
preciation of the situation, or for other 
reasons, are continuing to engage in ex- 
port activities.” 

“The War and Navy Departments 
believe,” the statement concludes, “that 
unless the method of voluntary coopera- 
tion can be counted upon to operate 
with complete effectiveness it will be- 
come necessary to use other means to 
deal with the situation which has de- 
veloped with respect to the export of 
crude rubber and tin.” The statement 
was signed by Charles Edison, Secretary 
of the Navy, and Louis Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of War. 

It is believed that if re-exports of 
rubber and tin continue to assume sub- 
stantial proportions, entirely out of 
keeping with normal re-exports, the 
government will seek legislative action 
in order to secure the power to handle 
the situation in the best interests of 
the country. Under existing law, the 
Army and Navy rely largely on the 
patriotism of American citizens engaged 
in the export business. 












U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 
ABSORBS FISK ASSETS 
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plainants and some of the respondents 
were citizens of Massachuset There 
tore, im the lewal sens thie t might 
have been brought in a Massachusetts 
court This expressio 


jurisdiction leaves the way open tort 


further action on the part « the com 
plainants, but at this writ (February 
7) no such action has take place 


At the present time the Fisk Rubber 


Fisk Tire Sales 





C. Edgar Maynard H. C. McDermott 


Operations manager of U. S. Rubber’s Fisk 


sales manager of 


Division, respectively 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


CARLISLE SEEKS DEAL 
WITH ITS CREDITORS 


Carlisle Tire & Rubber | ; arlisle, 
Penna., manufacturers of inner tubes, re 
cently advised its creditors that a 
creditors’ committee was being formed 
or the mutual benefit of both the com 
pany and the creditors s com 
mittee, if approved, was t msist of 
\. P. Williamson, of the D Mig. Ce 
M. Barbanell, of M. Barbanell, Inc., ar 
a representative of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, the latter a sub 
stantial creditor by reason o vans made 


to Carlisle for working capital purposes 
According to the proposed plan. the 


I 


committee would use its discretion i 
authorizing the payment i ull of a 
lebts amounting to $100.00 or less and 
make special arrangements wit redi 
t s whose respective ims ire ¢ 
tween $100.00 and S300 4 { also 
would require Carlisle t nfine its 
urchases of merchandis t present 


reditors as far as poss 


For all creditors whos iin i unt 
to $300.00 or more, it > proposed to 
ssue a series of promissory notes, eacl 
note to proy de for the payment 1% 

the face amount, the rst 

wuld be payable prior t u l, and 
the alance providing tor 4% ivments 
on the first of ea h su “( ne mont 
for a period of twenty-four mont 

In the event the meeting ny group 

notes falling due on any particular 
nonth would affect the working capital 
position of the company, tl reditors 

ymmittee would have tl power to s 
advise the various creditors and_ the 
notes would be extended ast 
ra period bevond the maturit thie 


twentv-fiftth installment 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


APPROVED FOR MARTIN 


\ plan ot reorganizat ' Tet the 
Martin Custom Made Dire - ¢ ows ra 
nm, ol New York Cit ind Salen 


Ohio, was approved by Judge Bon 


f the United States Dtstrict Court, 


in New York City. on Februarv 8, a 


rding to an announcement b the 
attorneys for the compar 

Secured creditors are not affected by 
he plan, while genera! reditors, 
whose claims have been a ved, will 
ecelve 20 serial non-interest bearing 

ites, each in the sun t 5% f the 
respective claims Che first note will 
be pavable six months after the entry 
f the order confirming the plan and 


he other notes in semi-annual periods 


hereafter 


Che new capitalization f th m 
pany under the reorganization plan 
will consist of 38,734 shares of 6% 
preferred stock of $2.50 pa alue and 


210,000 shares of ommor stock of 
$1 par value, of which 100,000 will be 
unissued The common §stocl ut 


standing will be deposited under a vot 


ig trust agreement with three trustees 


nominated by the creditors’ committee 
This trust is to last for 10 years, but 
may be terminated sooner upon th 
payment of the outstanding notes 
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CONSUMPTION IN 1939 
SET ALL-TIME RECORD 


Reaching a new all-time high, con 


sumption of crude rubber in the United 
States during 1939 amounted to 577,- 
591 long tons, according to estimates 
compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. This is a 32.2% increase 
over consumption in 1938, and one-half 
| 


of 1% over the 575,000 tons consumed 


in 1936, the previous high. Consumption 
during December, 1939, however, was 


set alt 18,428 tons, a decrease of 10% 
under November 
Gross imports of crude rubber into 


the United States during 1939 were re 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
to have been 497,212 long tons, or 24.25% 

$00,178 tons imported in the 
previous veal December imports, re 


ported al 69,134. were the 


reco! 1, and represented al ncrease ot! 
61.9% Ovel those ol No ember 

Total domest stocks at the end of 
December vere est ite 1 by the R M \ 
at 138,017 tons, a considerable increas 
ver the 118,535 reported or ind at 


the end of Noven ber, but vere below 


231,500 tons 


Crude rubber afloat t United States 
ports on ecember 31 is estimated t 
have een 91,095 tons, v cl ompares 


Reclaimed rubber consumption for 
1939 is estimated at 184,942 lon 


th 120,800 in the previous 


one tons 


co are \ 

year, pr luction at 198.815, compared 
witl 12? 403 : while stocks at the yea! 
end were 25,427 tons, compared with 23, 
000 at the end of 1938 


RUBBER GOODS SHOWN 
AT MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


products 


Both staple and new rubdppet 
tor use in the marine feld were on 
at the 35th National Motor Boat 


Show held at the Grand Central Palace, 


in New York City, 


displa 


from January 5 to 


13, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Engine & Boat Manu 
facturers, Inc As usual, most of the 


rubber products were displayed by local 
or national distributors. 

Goodrich cutless rubber bearings were 
Moftht, Inc 
while the Akerite bearing, developed by 
Wm. J. Akers, previously described in 
THE Rupper AGE, was shown by the 
| | Willis Co The latter company 


also showed a complete line of Good 


displayed by Lucian Q 


vear Airfoam mattresses and cushions 
for use on boats and yachts. Firestone 
\irtex mattresses and cushions were 
found in the booth of W. & J. Tiebout, 
Inc 

Armstrong & Galbraith, Inc., 
ent marine product distributors of New 
York, exhibited various types of rub 
rubber 


promin 


ber fenders, featuring air-cell 
and sponge rubber and cork fillers. A 
eunwale guard of rubber, with a fabri 
covering, was also shown by this con 
cern Another type of sponge rubber 
filled fender was displayed by Cluff 


Fabric Products, Inc 


\ variety of rubber mats and runners 
for motor boat and yacht use, made by 
the American Mat Corporation, was ex- 
hibited by A. N. Brabrook, of New 
York, including the “Air-Tred” and 
“Ezy-Rug” Sperry Shoe 
Co., New Haven, Conn., displayed its 
comple te line ot “Top Sider” safety 
including pilot boots and 
These feature 

1 


squeegee-action rubber soles. Rubberized 


models. The 


footwear, 
canvas oxfords. shoes 
life rafts were on view in the booth of 
the American Pad & Textile Co 


I.T.S. Sues Seiberling 


I.T.S. Company, Elyria, Ohio, has 
hled suit against the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, in the 


Court at Cleveland, alleging infringe 


Federal District 


ment of its patents to “certain improve 


ments” in the manufacture of composite 


rubber articles \n injunction and an 
accounting are requested Although 
1.T.S. does not compound or process 
ts own products, the company is one 
ot the major tactors in the rubber heel 
and sole business 


Tire Sales Division Moving 


Effective March 1, the tire sales di 


ision of the U. S. Rubber Company 
will be located in Detroit \bout the 
same date, the general offices of the 
company will be moved from 1790 


York City to the 


company’s new building in Rockefeller 


Broadway in New 


Centet 


Ww 
=) 
~J 


TIRE DISTRIBUTORS 
INCREASED STOCKS 


stocks of automobile 
tires in the United States were esti- 
mated at 7,010,000 on January 1, against 
6,493,000 a year earlier, and 7,050,000 
two years ago, according to the regular 


Distributors’ 


quarterly survey just completed by the 
Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domest 

Tire stocks held by distributors is 
creased 517,000 during 1939 In 1938 
they had been reduced 557,000 Data 
prepared by tire manufacturers indi 
cates that 


Commerce 


their replacement sales of 
tires increased 22.8 per cent over 1938 
to 37,536,008 in 1939, but corrected for 
changes reported by the Government in 
distributors’ stocks, the 


only 19 per cent to 37,020,000 


Increas¢ Was 
The dit 
ference, translated into terms of the 
outlook for crude rubber requirements, 
is important to the industry 

The survey reveals that during the 
juarter of 1939, tire dealers re 
duced their stocks by 126,000 casings 
and chain stores reduced stocks by 236, 
OOO, but oil company distributors added 


513,000 tires to stocks during the same 


last ( 
| 
' , 


pe riod 
Stocks of 
ported in these quarterly surveys, which 


inner tubes are also re 


have directed attention to the savings 


In inventory carrying ¢ 


arges incidental 
to maintaining only reasonable stocks 
of tubes 
there has been a consistent decline in 


During the past three years, 


the number of tubes carried by all 


classes of distributors 








FIRESTONE’S PRESIDENT DEMONSTRATES ABILITY 





John W 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., is pic- 
tured above in the company’s labora 
tory at Akron showing two sons of 
the company’s founder how he mixed 
chemical formulas in the “good old 
days.”’ Pictured with him are Leonard 
K. Firestone, left, and Harvey S. Fire 


Thomas, president of the 


stone, Jr., right. The occasion was 
the observation of Mr 


thirty-second anniversary as a mem- 


Chomas’ 


ber of the Firestone organization. He 
was hired as a chemist on January 19, 
1908, by the late Harvey S. Firestone, 
Sr., and established  th« 
original laboratory 


company’s 
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U. S. RUBBER’S NET 
RISES TO $10,218,849 


Based n net sale f $195.310.847 
i ( Mipare vit $154.9 5.7 . I thie 
preceding ca i ait 20% the 
L mite | State Ke } ‘ ( t ul re 
ports a ne pront f $10,218,849, att 
ill charge t 1YSY Arte ! lit 
the full d lend of $8.00 a ire on 
the preterre tock, there emained 
S3.18 a ire m the i I 
pared W 44 cents pe ure 1938 
\lthou trie I ited Llance 
heet include the isset acau l mn 
December 30 trom k, no Fisk in- 
come is included in the consolidated 
mcome tor the year 

rofit from operatio n 1939, atter 
deducting $150.560,669 tor cost | 

ods ld, and $29,228,789 | selling, 


administrative and general expenses, 


] 
amounted to $15,521,38/ Net income 


betore provi I al 1djustments 
after deductins tne trie harges 
and interest ! funded ndebtedness 
and adding other income credits 
amounted te $14,164,341 

Lhe net ncorme | $10,218 84° wa 
reached i | lit $821 12 is 
adjustment u { tore t exchange 
fluctuation $2759.417 for Federal 
and toreign in ne tax 1 1 $364.562 
for dividends and equit t arnings 
applicable to minorit nteré n sub 
ichia compantt Direc taxes 
charged against pera ns totalled 
$18. 246.232 neludit Lo R7 512 f 
Federal excise tax on tire ind tubes 

Lhe cor ilidated balance sheet 
iows total current asset f $105, 
219,989 on December +1, 1939 includ 


ing $14,426,771 it a $28,468,883 in 
account ind note receivable, and 
$60,973,436 in inventorte a unst tf tal 
current lhabuiliti f $30,710,115 rl 
ompart wit $89,939,698 and $23 
262 480 respect vely, if thie end oft 
1938 | ( net | k val 1< it prop 
ertre lants at equipment, includ 
ing the plantations and $1,527,388 1 
the | | pre ertie wa et it $75 
310.555 

(ot it pianta 1 thie pany ré 


\ 132.000 
f which 100.800 acres have been 


| 94400 acres are 


acre 


planted ar mature. 


From the 77,700 acre rt trees that 
were tappe dut an 1939 there was 
produced S00.000 np nds of rubber 


in ive iu < oy unds pe 
acre 

| e re] rt reveal ror the fil tine 
the net assets acquired from the Fisk 
Rubber Cory atior nclude 
total current assets tf $9.738.233. of 
which $887,804 was i is $2,588, 
325 wa im ac unts at 11 té ecery 
able, and $6,137,509 was in inventories 
Other assets included $216,726 in mis- 
cellane: us nvestn nts $1] 527 38, in 


properties, plants and equipment, and 


$1,763,481, 


$90,123 in prepaid and deferred assets 


liabilities amounted to 
$604,936 in ac 


current 
including 


lotal 


counts payable, $557,550 of accrued 


taxes, and $265,995 of miuscellancous 


accrued liabilities 

Separately from the balance 
and under the title of “Valuation of 
Assets” the report lists the 
company’s foreign \gainst 
total assets of $182,295,401 on Decem 
ber 31, 1939, less than $36,000,000 rep 
resents activities in toreign countries, 
approximately $21,800,000 
assets: $9,900,000 
$1,400,000 in Great 
$3,000,000 in 


sheet 


Foreign 
interests 


ot which 
represents plantation 
in Canadian assets; 
Britain; and less than 


assets in all other countries 


‘export’ 
Funded 
at a new low figure for the company, 
the total being reduced by $978,000 in 
1939 Phe ling funded in 
lebtedness on December 31, 
$42,144,000, after deducting 


of bonds held by the 


inde btedne SS Was reporte d 


net outstans 
1939. was 
$1,706,000 
company's own 
insurance fund, as compared with $43, 
022,000 at the end of 1938 At the end 
f 1928 U Me indebtedness 
$107.500.000 


Rubber’s 


stood at approximately 


Reduction since that time has been 
approximately 61% 

In a statement accompanying the re 
port, F B Davis, af, president ot the 


company, points out that although [ 
S. Rubber paid dividends on the pre 
terred stock of nearly $8,000,000, paid 
$5,000,000 in cash for the 
le 


+} 


more tian 
acquisition of the Fisk assets, mas 
capital expenditures of approximately 
$6,000,000, and retired about $1,000,000 
ft its funded debt, it still ended the 
$2. 000. 
000 less in cash than was on hand at 


1938 


year with only approximatel) 


the end of 


PROFIT OF $783,582 
REPORTED BY DAYTON 


\ net profit ot $783,582 for the fiscal 
vear ended October 31, 1939, is reported 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 


Ohio, equal after allowing 


by the 
LA. Dayton, 
for preferred dividend requirements to 
on 176,670 shares of common 
stock, which compares with $472,548, or 
| 


share, in the preceding fiscal 


eal lhe net was computed after pay 
ment or provision tor all expenses, 
taxes, deprec ation and other charges 

Net sales for the past fiscal year 
amounted to $9,150,013, the largest is 
the company’s history, as compared to 


$7,392,706 in 1938, an increase of 24% 
; - 


Inventories at the end of the 
year amounted to $1,062,007, 





ot $154,576, or 13%, of that reported a 
year ago. The current position of the 
company improved to a ratio of 3.9 to 
l of current assets over current liabil 


ities, as against 3.6 to 


THE RUBBER AGE 


GENERAL TIRE EARNS 
PROFIT OF $2,137,318 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
earned a net profit of $2,137,318 for 
the fiscal year ended November 36, 1939, 
after all charges and provision for 
Federal income taxes. This compares 
with $1,181,224 in the year. 
The profit, after allowing for dividends 
on the 6% preferred stock, was equal 
to $3.77 each on 526,427 shares of com- 
mon stock, as compared with $1.97 each 
on 519,627 shares in the preceding fiscal 


previous 


year. 
Net sales for 1939 amounted to $24, 
048,829, as compared with $20,088,354 
in the preceding year, a gain of 19.7%. 
Current assets as of November 30, 1939, 
amounted to $11,568,370, and current 
liabilities to $2,276,984, a ratio of ap- 
proximately 5 to 1, slightly better than 
the ratio at the end of the previous 
fiscal year. Cash on hand at the end 
November 30, 1939, amounted to $2,- 
190 
General Tire’s net sales have increased 


of 
537 
steadily in recent years, according to 
Mr. W. O'Neil, president, climbing 
from $14,489,371 in 1934 to the figures 
reported above. During the same pe 
riod, he pointed out, the 
financial position has also 
proved, cash on hand increasing to $1, 
624,894, working capital to $3,386,238, 
and capital and surplus to $4,449,286 


company’s 


been im- 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
ended December 30: Net in 
$5,299,055, after all cha 
equal to $2.70 each on 


Year 
come of 
and provisions, 
1,963,264 shares of capital stock, which 
compares with $3,220,314, or $1.64 a 
share, reported in the previous year. 
For the final quarter of 1939 the com- 
pany earned $1,791,116, or 91 cents a 
share, as compared with $1,460,291, or 


74 cents a share, for the preceding 
$1,035,210, or 53 cents a 
share, in the corresponding quarter of 


1938 


quarter, and 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 


Eleven months ended November 30: 
Net income of $132,052, which compares 
with $4,892 in the first eleven months 
of 1938. November net earnings 
amounted to $21,868, against $2,512 re 


ported for November, 1938 








Reclaimers Elect 


At a meeting of the Rubber Reclaim- 
ers Association, held in New York City, 
on January 16th, the following directors 
were elected to serve for one year: 
Allyn I. Brandt (Philadelphia Rubber 
Works), E. H. Brooks (Goodyear), J. 
P. Coe (Naugatuck Chemical), C. W. 
Harrison (Bloomingdale Rubber), and 
William Welch (Mid-West Rubber Re- 
claiming). The directors then  re- 
elected Mr. Brandt as president, and 
elected Mr. Coe and Mrs. M. B. Miller, 
vice-president and _ secretary-treasurer, 


respectivelv. 
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TO HONOR CHEMISTS 
AS MODERN PIONEERS 


In celebration of the 150th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Patent System, research workers 
and scientists will be given recogni- 
tion as “modern pioneers” and award- 
ed certificates of merit for their con- 
tributions to industry at 15 dinners 
to be held in the principal industrial 
areas of the United States under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and various local 
and state societies during the month 
of February. This series of local din- 
ners will be climaxed with a national 
dinner celebration to be held in New 
York City on February 27th at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria when 19 in- 
yventors and research workers, whose 
names have not been revealed as yet, 
will be given national recognition. 

In all, approximately 500 inventors 
and research workers will be honored 
as “modern pioneers” at dinners to be 
held in Cleveland, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Rochester, Chicago, 
Boston, Hartford, Los Angeles, Cin 
cinnati, Birmingham and New York. 
special 
N.A.M 


Compton, 


They were selected by a 
awards committee of the 
headed by Dr. Karl T. 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Members of the 
rubber industry to be honored, and 
the reasons for their selection as 
“modern pioneers,” follow: 

William C. Geer, former vice-pres- 
ident, B. F. Goodrich Co.—for devel 
opment of the Vulcalock process and 
the rubber de-icer 

F. H. Banbury, engineer, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co.—for inventing the 
closed mixing mill generally known as 


the “Banbury.” 


Carl L. Beal, manager, development 
and engineering, American Anode, 
Inc.—for development of the electro 


deposition of latex rubber on metal 
and for inventing equipment widely 
used in the manufacture of latex prod 
ucts 

Harry L. Fisher, research chemist, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., formerly 
with U. S. Rubber—for processes of 
bonding rubber to metal. 

A. L. Murray, president, Auburn 
Rubber Corp.—for development of the 
stick-on half-sole for shoes. 

Waldo L. Semon, research chemist, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—for development 
of the plasticized, highly polymerized 
vinyl chloride known commercially as 
“Koroseal.” 

Ira Williams, director of research, 
J. M. Huber, Inc., formerly with 
DuPont—for numerous research de- 
velopments concerned with the physi- 
cal and mechanical testing of rubber. 

Albert C. Fischer, president, Ser- 
vicised Products Corp.—for develop- 
ment of a rubber expansion joint for 
roads and highways. 

H. H. Wermine, chief engineer, 
Belden Mfg. Co.—for development of 
an unbreakable rubber attachment 
plug. 





Dr. H. J. MUELLER, connected w ith 
the Continental Rubber Co. at Hanover, 
Germany, for seven years, and associated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, for the past two and one-half 
years as a research chemist, has joined 
the technical staff of the Vulcan Proof- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in the capacity 
of chief chernist. 








Lester Kirschbraun, vice-president, 
Flintkote Co.—for development of 
various asphaltic products embracing 
the greater use of reclaimed rubber. 

Howard G. Walker, engineer, West- 
ern Electric Co.—for numerous im- 
provements in the manufacture of in- 
sulated wire and cable, including 
methods of rubber and other covering. 

William C. Stevens, machine de- 
signer, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

for several score of inventions re- 
lating to tire building machines. 

In addition to the above, joint 
awards will be made to Leon A. 
Graybill, research department, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Russell B. Newton, super- 
intendent, Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Georgia, for development of a special 
type of tire cord, and to Sterling W 
Alderfer, manager, thread department, 
and Harold W. Greenup, 
chemist, Firestone Rubber and Latex 
Products Co., Fall River, Mass., for 
development of latex thread. A spe- 
cial group award will also be made 
to Wm. S. Calcott, Albert S. Carter, 
Arnold M. Collins and Frederick B. 
Downing, all of DuPont, for their 
work in connection with the develop 


research 


ment of neoprene. 

Certificates of merit will also be is- 
sued to the following, all of whom 
are directly or indirectly associated 
with the rubber industry: Wallace E. 
Brown, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Fairfield, Conn.; Harvey D. 
Geyer, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio; Wm. 
Jacob Harshaw, president, Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Cleveland; Frank E 
Moore, president, Mathews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Penna 

Thomas Midgley, Jr., General Mo 
tors Corp., Detroit; Carleton Ellis, 
consultant, Standard Oil Development 
Co., New York; Walter S. Landis, 
vice-president, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York; Thomas R. Harrison, 
technical director, Brown Instrument 


Co., Philadelphia. 
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THOMAS DISCUSSES 
FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 





“The rubber industry enters the new 
decade with exceptional opportunities 
tor. growth, and well prepared to meet 
the problems which lie ahead,” said 
John W. Thomas, president, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., in a recent inter- 
view at Akron. “While the automotive 
tire will undoubtedly continue to com- 
pose the major portion of our business, 
our horizons for new products are ex- 
panding at an ever accelerating pace.” 

“Ten years ago,” continued Mr. 
Thomas, “products other than tires ac 
counted for approximately 15% of our 
business volume. Today that has been 
increased to 30%. In addition, the rub 
ber industry has increased its business 
5% by the introduction of new types 
of pneumatic tires, including farm trac- 
tor, and implement tires, road building 
and earth moving equipment tires, in- 
dustrial and airplane tires, and many 
other minor types.” 

Discussing products recently developed 
by Firestone, Mr. Thomas mentioned 
the new line of track blocks and bush- 
ings for tractors, trucks, tanks and other 
heavy vehicles; rubber tie plates for 
reducing noise and vibration in subways: 
anti-friction products which are mak- 
ing it possible for rubber to replace 
many metal parts in automobile con- 
struction; and rubber cushioning, for 
which new uses are being found con- 
stantly. 

Because of this trend, plus the new 
high record of automobile registration 
of over 30,000,000 cars established last 
year, Mr. Thomas expressed complete 
“confidence in the future and the op- 
portunities for the rubber industry.” 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
CONTINUING PACE 


\lthough the sale of replacement tires 
has dropped off in recent weeks, as 
expected, increased shipments of original 
equipment tires and a rise in the volume 
of output of mechanical and other non- 
tire rubber goods has kept the rubber 
industry’s volume at a_ steady pace. 
Akron statisticians have estimated that 
replacement tire sales would be less in 
the current year than in 1939, although 
a good volume is expected. 

\ccording to a survey recently con- 
cluded by the Wall Street Journal, 
manufacturers’ sales of mechanical 
goods and other non-tire products have 
been well above a year ago and Akron 
companies report that demand in these 
divisions of the industry continues at an 
excellent rate. In view of the fact that 
mechanical goods were generally raised 
from 5 to 12% last October profit mar- 
gins have been protected against rising 
raw material costs. 

The survey points out that during the 
past three years tires have accounted 
for 6% of the rubber industry’s dollar 
volume of sales. Of the tires shipped in 
that period, 61% were in terms of units 
for the replacement market. 
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Boston, 
sent to appt 
nected lirect!] or! ! rectly wit! the 
rubber industry in that area last month 
by Burt W. Wetherbee of the Globe 
Woven Belting Co., In 1396 Clinton 
St., Buffal 


the formation of a rubber 


Individuals interested in 
group in that 
d not receive a 


area who d question 


naire are urged to ommuunicate with 


Mr. Wetherbee 








Coming Events 


Feb. 23. Rubber section, Canadian 
(Chemical Ass’n., University of Tor 
nto Toronto Canada 


National 

\y Dinner, 
Ass'n or 
Astoria Hotel, New 

Mar. By Rhode Island Rubhse r Club 
Narragansett Hotel, Providence 


Mar 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group 
Mavtair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 


Mar. 6. A.S.T.M. Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. (Svm 


osium on New Materials in Trans 


Modern Pioneer 
Auspices National 
Manufacturers, Waldorf 
York 


Mar. 15. Ne WW York Rubber (,roup. 
Building Trades Club, New York 
Apr. 11-12. 


Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 


April 8-12) 


Division, A.C.S., 


Ohio. (A 


Rubber 


{ >». meets 


Oct. 7-11. National Safety 


evens Hotel, Chicago, II 


_oneress, 


we 








Detroit Hears Yost 
Yost, of the | S 


Company, was the principal speaker at 


Rubber 


a meeting ot the Detroit Group, Rub 
ber Division, A.C.S., held at Webstet 
Hall, in Detroit, on February 1, at 
tended by approximately 150 members 
and guests Mt Yost delivered a 
paper on “Dynami Fatigue Life ! 


Rubbet which was prepared in con 


junction with colleagues Cadwell, Mer 


rill and Sloman, and which was on the 
same subject as the paper presented 
last September at the meeting of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S it Boston 
Considerable discussion followed the 
presentation t the paper The next 
meeting ot the group will be held some 
time in April and w be devoted to a 
subyect elated te 1utomotive et nee 
ng 
New York Group Notes 
Che following actions were taken at 


a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the New York Group, Rubber Divi 
sion, A.C.S., held at the 
Club in New York City 


Februarv 9 


I rade Ss 


Essay Prise Contest: The contest 
sponsored last vear will be continued 
Che rules, essentially the same, will be 
Final date for 


sion of papers will be about 


issued shortly submis 


septen 


Spring Meeting: This meeting will 
be held on March 15 at the 
Club. The 
speakers tor which will be announced 
will be held at 4:30 P.M. Dir 
ner will be served at 6:30 P.M 

Outing: The annual outing will be 
1d 
iti 


Building 


lrades technical 


session, 


shortly, 


held in the middle of June this vear, 


m a Friday afternoon instead of the 
usual Saturday. It will probably be 
held at a club in Westchester ( 
N. \ 


ounty, 


THE RUBBER AGE 


AKRON RUBBER GROUP 
HEARS CRIME EXPERT 


WV. L. Listerman, of the Cleveland 
othce of the Federal Bureau « 


vestigation, Department of Justice, was 


In- 


the principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Akron Group, 


\. C. S., held at the 


Rubber Division, 


Akron City Club 
| 


on January 19. Mr. Listerman disclosed 
some of the methods used by the F.B.I 
to catch criminals, and discussed some 
f the procedures followed to prevent 
crime 


Approximately 200 members and 
guests attended the meeting, which was 
preceded by an excellent dinner. In ad 


dition to the speaker, H. Walter Grote, 


of the United Carbon Co., entertained 
with some feats of legerdemain Mr 
Grote, incidentally, displayed some of 
his tricks at a meeting of the Akron 
Section of the A. C . held in Akron 


the night before, as well as at a Shrin 


er’s luncheon the same afternoon 


Canadian Groups Meet 


\pproximately 130 members _ and 
guests attended a meeting of the Rul 
ber Section of the Canadian Chemical 
\ssociation, held in conjunction with the 
Hamilton Chemical Association, at Mc 
Master University, Hamilton, on Janu 
ary 17. Approximately 60 attended the 


linner preceding the meeting. Speaker 


§ the evening was J. E. Buchan, as 


sistant factory manager, Bakelite Cor 
poration ot Canada, who spoke on 
“Plastics.” He 


outlined the } istory, 
manufacture and uses of 


arious natural 


and synthetic resins, particularly those 
used in molding processes. At the end 
of his talk, Mr. Buchan presented a 


1 


sound film covering the manufacture 


and use of phenol aldehyde plastics 


A.S.T.M. Spring Meeting 
New Materials in 


\ Symposium on 


be 1 


Transportation wil] the technical fea 
ture of the Spring Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, in De 
troit, on March 6th \ paper on “Rub 
er of Tomorrow,” by S. M Cadwell, 
lirector, development division, Tire De 
partment, U. S Detroit, 


will be included in the Symposium, Dr 


Rubber Co., 


Cadwell will review test data on new 
forms or types of rubber products, in 
avior of rub 
ber in dynamic fatigue 4.S.T.M 
mittee Week is also scheduled for the 
Hotel Statler, from March 4 to & 


cluding new facts on bel 


Com- 


Chicago Group Hears Neal 


\ paper on the “Aims of Present 
Day Accelerator Research,” by A. M. 
Neal, Acting Head, Rubber Laboratory, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, was to have been 
the feature of a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Group, Rubber 3 ee 
scheduled to be held on February 9 at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. A com 
plete report on the meeting will appear 
in our next issue. (Note: Mr. Neal's pa 
per is reproduced in full elsewhere it 


Division, 


this issue.) 
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Names in the News 





J. E. Caverti, until recently head of 
the chemistry department of Allegheny 
College, has joined the Seamless Rubber 
Co., New 


superintendent For a number of years 


Haven, Conn., as_ technical 


he acted as consulting chemist for the 
Goodyear Kubber Company of Middle 


town, (Con! 


H \\ (aREGORY, associated with the 
Seiberling Rubber organization for the 
past nine years in various executive 
sales capacities in the United States and 
Canada, has been appointed sales man 
ager of the Seiberling Rubber Company 


of Canada, Ltd 


MARSHA CLARK has been made di 
rector and sales manager of the M. EF 
Wallace (| manufacturers of carbon 
filler, oxides, whiting, etc., of Sunbury, 
Penna | K. CLARK, a brother, was 
named secretar and director 

FRAN \RMITAGI as been trans 
erred the kron plant of Fire 
stone t Fall Rive Mass where he ¢ 
omes iwer of the Firestone Rubber 
& Lat I cts (Compal He su 
eed | \EILLE! 

R. C. Norrt ct esident and gen 
eral manavet Electric Storage Battery 
\ » Pr ladelpl a. has been elected presi 
lent to succeed JOHN R. WILLIAMS, rs 
tired He ontinues to act as general 
manart i 

NILS Pr LORMAN, pres lent, National 
Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, has been 
elected a member United Air Lines’ 


100,000 \lile ( lu ae exclusive organiza 


tion ot ndividuals who have flown 
100,000 1 ¢ or ? re bv commercial 
airliners Witson Hunter, Goodrich, 
, (a KAY M ND, (ot odric] 4 and | F 
RY N restone all \kron, are 
other rece t elected members 

JOHN Rice IR., associated with the 
\etna Rubber ( oa. % le eland, Ohio, tor 
the past 1] ears, has joined the Rubber 
Products Ce Conneaut, Ohio, as fac 
tory supe tendent. The latter concern, 
recentl OoTgal ized, is now producing 
ard rubber dust only, but expects te 
branch out into the manufacture of soft 
and hard rubbet goods shortly 

GS § ) general sales manager, 
Sharples Corporation, Philadelphia, 


manutacturers of processing equipment, 
has been elected executive vice pre sident 


of the corporation 


Francis B. Davis, Jr. president, 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
will head the Industry Division in the 
1940 campaign of the Greater New York 
Fund. In that capacity, he will direct 
volunteer workers and campaign activ 
ities in one of the seven major groups 
to which the Fund appeals 


J. Epwarp TRAINER, production man- 
ager, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak 
ron, was scheduled to deliver the open- 
ing address at the combined annual 
convention of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on February 8&. 


R. C. BERKINSHAW, general manager 
and treasurer, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, On- 
tario, has been elected to the directorate 
of the Crown Trust Co., Ltd., of Mon 
treal 


CHARLES SLAUGHTER, president, Com 
modity Exchange, Inc., New York, was 
reelected to a second term by the board 
of governors of the Exchange at a 
meeting held in New York City on Jan 


uary 19 Marcus ROTHSCHILD was 
elected vice president of the rubber 
group 

PAUL FE. COLLETTE, secretary-treasurer, 


Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, was re 
cently elected president of the Ravenna 
or 1940. He has been active 


in the organization for many years 


Kiwanis 


Lou HocHBERG, Flying 
Squadron, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, has been selected as division 
superintendent of the company’s factory 


at Java, N. E. |. replacing Tom CLaAy 


manager, 


ron who will take over his duties in 
\kron 
Paut C. Jones has been named presi 


lent of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canadian subsidiary of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., succeeding W A. 
EpEN who recently retired from _ the 
presidency to become vice-chairman ot 


the board of directors 


Ropert C. RAND, member of the New 
York law firm of Rand, French & 
Carpenter, has been elected a director 
of the Brown Rubber Co., Lafayette, 
Indiana, to succeed W. S. CHINERY, re 


ened 


CHARLES G. WILLIAMS, formerly vice 
president in charge of purchasing and 
manufacturing operations for the Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co., Inc., has been 
appointed general manager of John A. 
Trenton, N. J., 


EMER 


Roebling’s Sons Co., 
effective March 1 Epwarp D 
son, formerly associated with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and the Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube se. has been named 
general manager of sales 

J. PENFIELD SEIBERLING, president, 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, was 
elected head of the board of trustees of 
the Akron Y. M. C. A. on January 25. 
He was also recently elected a trustee 
of the Akron Community Chest 
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Muench Heads Hood Rubber 





C. Lawrence Muench, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been elect- 
ed president of the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass., a Goodrich sub- 
sidiary. He succeeds Arthur B. New 
hall, now associated with the firm of 
Talon, Inc. Born in Arlington, Mass., 
Mr. Muench was graduated from Am 
herst College in 1915. He joined Hood 
as a merchandising executive in 1918 
after spending a few years in a similar 
capacity with the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. In 1933, he was elected 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Hood, and was named executive vice- 
president in May, 1939. Mr. Muench 
resides in Belmont, Mass 


JoserpH J. TUMPEER, who joined the 
Pioneer Asphalt Co., Chicago, as a sales 
man shortly after its inception in 1920, 
has been elected president of the com 
pany. He advanced to the post of sales 
manager in 1930 and was made a vice 
president in 1935. He is also a vice- 
president of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


C. M. A. STINE, vice-president and di- 
rector of research of F I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 


who is credited with initiating the pro- 


Wilmington, Delaware, 
gram of fundamental research which 
let to the development of neoprene, was 
presented with the Perkin Medal by the 
\merican Section of he Society of 
Chemical Industry at a meeting in New 
York City on January 12 


JouHn M. MILLER, manager of the Fall 
River, Mass., plant of the Firestone 
Rubber & Latex Products Co., for the 
past two years, and whose recent trans 
fer to Firestone’s steel products plant 
at Wyandotte, Mich., was announced, 
has left Firestone to become factory 
manager of the Providence, R. I., plant 
of the T S. Rubber Co 





SAMUEL CAPLIN, of Framingham, 
Mass., advises that he has sold his in- 
terest in the Star Textile Combining 
Corporation, formerly of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and now located at Webster, Mass., 
and is no longer financially interested in 
that company. 
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is being done in an experimental way 
for various compan 

Dh We t Amer Cal Rt bbe (on 
pany, 400 N. Avenue 19 is con 
pleted thie installat I t i $O0-tor 
high-pressure pres Charl Lamb 
general manart ré 1 i i ecla 
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atior I vhu a ( I il i beet 
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Work l ms ahead Tal il the 


new locati ntora] rt ' t the Kirk 
hill Rubber Company where a larg 
quantity of equipment tor manutac 
ture of lighter products | el in 
stail d 


What he ve t i r tine 
nrst televisior broadcast in dert 
farming operations pert ed o1 ub 
ber tires went mm the Lit recently tr ym 
telecast station W6XAO, Los Angeles 
The broad ist was mace throug! the 
cooper ation rT tive Dor Le B ad 
casting System and the G lvear Tire 
and Rubber Compart Illustrating 
part ot the visible br idcast was a 
set of various types i pneumatic tires 
used on tractors and farn vehicles 
Actual demonstratior f the app! 
cation was accomplished b broad 
casting the mot 1 picture Farmer 
Miller Goes into His Geat i Good 
year farm subject featurit the evolu 
tion trom steel wheels t pneumat 


tires m the tarn 


len year service pins were awarded 
it the Goodrich plant this month to 
E. D. Cousins and Andrew Stewart. 
Rogardus (Goodyear), assist 
int manager! It crude rubbe r purchas 
stopped over tor a two 


day visit in Los Angeles last month 


n his way to the Far East where he 
will confer with the Goodyear crude 
rubber purchasing force 








Form Dunne Rubber Co. 


., Ashtabula, Ohio, 


Dunne Rubber C 
has been organized to manufacture a 
wide line of soft and hard rubber goods 
lhe new company, located in a fireproof 
uilding with 20,000 square feet of man 
uftacturing space, was expected to begin 
February 15. C. J 


about te 
of the hard 


operations 
Dunne, one-time manager 
rubber division of the Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Co. and of the Ashtabula plant 
of the Aetna Rubber Co., and a promi- 
Ashtabula, is president 
company ; 


nent banker of 
and treasurer of the new 
Charles ] Iten. owner of the _ Iten 


vice-president; W. F 


attorney, 1S secretary; 


Fibre = 3 1s 
K rotzer, a local 
and S. H. Hershberg, general manager 
Mr. Hershberg has been connected with 
the rubber industry since 1916, serving 
witl Brunswick-Balke-Collender and 
\etna Rubber. He formed the Advance 
Akron, in 1932, and 


uidated it in 193; 


Rubber Co., in 


H. A. MacKusick Retires 


H MackKusick, sales manager of 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works, Akron, 


wr the past twenty-five years, has re 


~ 


signed from the company and announced 
his retirement from active business. Mr 
\MiacKusick came to Akron in 1900 from 
( ambridge, Mass.., where he had been 
associated with the Boston Woven Hos¢ 
& Rubber Co. His first position in Ak 
ron was as assistant to the late A. H 
Marks, vice-president of the Diamond 
specializing in costing and 
compounding After spending 
vears with Mr. Marks he moved to 
California, remaining there for anothet 
seven years, returning to Akron in 1914 
to become sales manager for the Phila 


delphia Rubber Works 


Rubber Co., 


seven 


General Sues Martin 


\kron, 
District 
Martir 


1 


Salem, Ohio, 


Rubber Co.., 
Federal 
Court at Cleveland against the 
Made Tires Cory 
charging trade-mark 

General Tire contends that Martin’s use 
of tl 
trade-mark “India.’ 


| Tire & 


suit in the 


(,en¢ 


Ta 
has filed 


( ustom 
intringement 


e word “Indian” infringes on its 


THE 





RUBBER AGE 


Holds Sales Meeting 


A sales conclave, attended by 
men and representatives throughout the 
United States and Canada, was held by 


sales- 


the Binney & Smith Company at thei 
New York ofhces from January 30 to 
February 1. Aside from _ sales and 
technical discussions, one afternoon was 
spent at the Columbian Carbon Com- 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
and another at the Magnetic Pigment 
Company’s plant in Trenton, N. J. Spe 
cial entertainment was provided for 
each evening during the meeting. The 
company’s employees held their annual 
dance on February 2 in the Sky Garden 
Room of the Hotel St. Moritz in New 
York City. Approximately 300 em 
ployees and guests attended 


pany’s laboratory in 


Elect General Officers 


General Tire & 
Rubber Company, at a meeting held 
in Akron on February 6, elected t 
following company officers: W. O'Neil, 


Directors of the 


I rit 


president and general manager; W. E 
Fouse, vice-president; C. ] ahant, 


vice-president and factory manager; 
[. S. Shore, vice-president and treas 
urer; L. A 


in charge .of sales; S. S. Poor, vice 


McQueen, vice-president 


president in charge of retail merchan 


dising; H. R. Jenkins, secretary. The 
election increased the list of vice 
presidents of the company to five, 
Messrs. Shore, McQueen and Poor 
being the new officers hold the 


title. 


1940 Export Guide Available 


The 1940 edition of the Market Guide 
9 Latin American has just been pub 
lished by the American Foreign Credit 
Underwriters Corp., 84 William St. 
New York City. It is the eighteentl 
annual revised issue The guide is a 
confidential sales and credit rating book, 
leased to American firms for the de 
velopment and handling of their export 
sales and credits. It is available on an 
nual subscription only. 


Trade Name Changed 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., 
homa City, Oklahoma, has 
name of Petrobenzol, its petroleum rul 
ber solvent, to Petrolene The change 

ol: 


I 


product con- 


was made due to the fact that th 
, 


inferred that the 
benzol, thereby 


name 
tained causing misun 
derstandings with insurance companies, 
when actually it is a by-product of pe- 


I 


troleum to which nothing is added 
Form Aviation Subsidiary 


\ircraft 
bh 


Goodvear 
Corporation as a wholly-owned su 


sidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Creation of the 


Co., Akron, has been announced. The 
new firm will take over all the activities 
and personnel of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. In addition to the manufacture 
of lighter-than-air craft, the new cor- 
poration will manufacture various parts 
for airplanes 
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SEIBERLING SELLS 
NEW STOCK OFFERING 


With the sale of 28,000 shares of 
$2.50 convertible prior preference stock 
totaling $1,281,000 to an underwriting 
group, headed by E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc., New York City, by the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, the final obstacle 
to resumption of dividends by the com 
pany on its common stock was removed 
The sale of the new stock offering was 
announced by J. P. Seiberling, president, 
on January 29 

Proceeds of the sale will be used to 
retire all bank debts, remove all debt 
contingencies, and increase Seiberling’s 
working capital to approximately $3,- 
000,000. This will place the company 
in a position to declare and pay divi- 
dends accumulated on the Class B prior 
preferred stock, amounting to $75.38 per 
share, or approximately $105,000 in all 
Once these accumulated dividends have 
been paid, the road will be open to re- 
sumption of dividends on the common 
stock 

Sale of the new stock was in accord 
ance with the refinancing plan intro- 
luced by the company’s directors on 
April 13 and approved by stockholders 
at a special meeting held on June 1 
It was consummated despite a suit filed 
in the Federal District Court at Cleve 
land on January 10 by three stockhold 
ers demanding $54,460 in back dividends 
While the suit did not attempt to halt 
refinancing plan, it 
contemplated re- 


execution of the 
complained that the 
organization was illegal in that it gave 
old preferred stock third place instead 
ot pre ferred place. 

With completion of the sale of the 
new stock, the outstanding capitalization 
of the company consists of 28,000 shares 
of $2.50 prior preference stock, without 
par value; 18,870 shares of 5% cumu 
lative Class A preferred, par value $100; 
1,398 shares of 5% non-cumulative Class 
B preferred, par value $100; and 271, 
106 shares of no-par value common 


1 
STOCK 


Forbes Returns to U. S. 


D. H. Forbe Ss, associated with Kaute a 
Ltd., manufacturers of cork and rubber 
Elstree, Herts., England, 
engineer and _ factory 


products, of 


] 


as de velopment 


superintendent for the past few years, 
has severed his connection with that 
firm and returned to the United States 
Prior to his departure for England, Mr 
Forbes had been in the employ of the 
Armstrong Cork Company in charge of 
its rubber division for approximately 
10 years Mr made no an- 
nouncement as to his future plans 


Fe yrbe Ss 


Canfield Elects Officers 


H. J. Donnelly, formerly secretary 
and sales manager, has been elected 
president of the H. O. Canfield Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to succeed the late 
\. H. Canfield. Mrs. A. H. Canfield 
was elected vice-president; D. M. Wade, 
treasurer; M. B. Waldo, secretary; and 
H. A. Mayse, 


assistant treasurer 


Drew Named Sales Manager 





Garvin A. Drew, until recently Pacific 
Coast Manager for A. Schrader’s Son, 
who was more recently transferred to 
the home office of the company in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company. 
He has been with Schrader since being 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1925, serving 
in various production and sales capaci 
ties. During his last year in California, 
he served as president of the Los An- 
geles Rubber Group. Mr. Drew suc- 
ceeds R. L. deBrauwere, who continues 
secretary, 
Pacific 


with Schrader as assistant 
while John Hoerger 
Coast Manager 


be comes 


To See Carbon Black Film 


Showing of the sound film “Inside 
the Flame” by Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
will be the principal feature of the next 
meeting of the Rubber Section of the 
Canadian Chemical Association, to be 
held at Hart House, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on February 
23rd. As usual, dinner will be served 
before the meeting. 


Robert Berkowitz 


Robert Berkowitz, chief chemist of 
the Metal Hose & Tubing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a post he held since being 
graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1916, died in a hospital in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 27th, from 
a brain tumor. Mr. Berkowitz was 
born in Wilkes-Barre, Penna., on July 
5, 1893, and received his B.S. 
from Pennsylvania State. He was a 
charter member of Beta Sigma Rho and 
a Mason. Spending his entire lifetime 
in the rubber industry, he was an active 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. He was also active 
in the affairs of the New York Rubber 
Group, serving as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for the past two 
years. Funeral services were held in 
Brooklyn on January 29. A widow and 
two sons survive 


deg ree 
















































































1939 TIRE SHIPMENTS 
REACH 10-YEAR PEAK 


Influenced by heavy replacement sales, 
automotive pneumatic casing shipments 
during 1939 amounted to 56,975,044 units, 
representing the best year since 1929 
when over 69,000,000 units were shipped, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. The 
1939 shipments were 32.1% over those 
of the preceding year. 

Replacement units shipped during 
1939 were estimated at 37,536,608, an 
increase of 22.8% over the preceding 
year, and were the highest since 1931. 
Original equipment tire shipments, esti- 
mated at 18,164,441 units, were 57.7% 
above those of 1938. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers at the year-end were 
estimated at 8,688,215 units, which com- 
pares with 9,243,792 units on hand at 
the end of November, 1939, and 8,451,- 
390 units on hand at the end of 1938. 

Inner tube shipments during 1939 
amounted to 51,758,353 units, as com- 
pared with 40,292,614 in 1938; produc- 
tion to 51,367,418, as compared with 37,- 
847,656; while inventories were 7,173,642 
and 8,165,696, respectively. 


Opens New Warehouse 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, 
West Virginia, with sales offices in 
New York City, recently opened a 
large warehouse in Newark, N. J. It 
is located at Lister Avenue and 
Street, and will enable the 
company to facilitate service to its 
customers in the New York Metro- 
politan area. In connection with the 
warehouse, the company has set up a 
manufacturing unit for producing 
aqueous dispersions of carbon black 
which will be sold under the brand 
name of “Blac-King.” These disper 
sions are designed for use in latex 
compounding, 
boxboard stocks, etc. 


Brown 


concrete, paper and 


Confirm Venezuelan Deal 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has confirmed the report that it is 
completing arrangements for a tire 
manufacturing enterprise in Venezu- 
ela. It is understood that a new fac- 
tory will be erected with Venezuelan 
capital and that operation of the fac- 
tory will be in the same hands. Gen 
eral Tire, however, will supervise all 
engineering and manufacturing de 
tails. The arrangement, in 
words, will be practically similar to 
that General Tire had with Stomil, 
Ltd., in Poland, before that plant was 
demolished when the German army 
conquered the country. 


other 


Fox Laboratories Move 


Fox Laboratories, manufacturers of 
latex cements and adhesives and special 
latex compounds, formerly located at 17 
West Third Street, in New York City, 
is now located in larger quarters at 56 
East llth Street. The company is 
headed by Edward Fox. 




























































Obituaries 





Col. Arthur F. Townsend 


Col Arthur Farragut lownsend, 
chairmal! ot thie hoatr 1 ot Ravbestos 
Manhattan, Inc., and general manager « 


the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 





! 1 Lhe at | ( Ri loe 

od. N. } lanua 14, at the age 
of 74 He ad cel troubled wit! a 
eart illne e la \pril, but visited 
the Passa N " almost daly 
wnt NSentem he itter vhicl time his 

I bv i Y ( i | ( ent 
{ | | ‘ | is a odchild 
\d i i \y i igutl was 
ort | te \la ] ¥¢ He at 
tence the | t it S and the 
Ma ichusett tute logy, 

emg wra luate atte n 1884 
He eval iret é bber wu 
dust i " 1 ‘ the New 
York Belting & Pact ( at Sandy 
H K ( a i inager oO 
the ce i s \ 1 nes and later 
erved a nage the Passa N 
| plant 

i? (ict ( 1804 ( | wi end t 
eth vith Fran lone whose sor 
and amesake toda ead the Okonite 
Co., George Wottenden, Sa el Watson 
and \\ \\ Da ell, I il ed the Man 
hattan Rubber M ( it Passa 
He Was success ( treasurer, vice 
president and pre lent hol ling the 
latter othe rom 1903 ft 1929 when the 
Manhattan interests were merged witl 
those or the Ravbest ompany and 
Ravbestos-Manhattat ! was orn 
Col. Townsend wa acl ha ain ot 
the board of the new mpany and gen 
eral manager f the Manhattan Rubbet 
Manufacturing Division, posts he held 
mtil his deat! 

Col. Townset vas g active in the 
iffairs of the Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation, and its predecessor organiza 
tions Since 1931 he was a member of 


the board of directors, and since 1934 


had served as chairman of that board 
\t one time he also served as chairman 
of the R.M.A.’s Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Manufacturers Division. Shortly 
after the United States was invited to 
send a delegate to attend meetings of 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, governing body of the cur 
rent restriction scheme, Col. Townsend 
was elected as the American member, 
and attended practically every meeting 
abroad 

For many years Col. Townsend was 
an officer in the New York National 
(;uard He was first elected to a cap 
taincy in New York’s 7th Regiment, and 
later transferred to Squadron A, the 
noted cavalry unit. Eventually, he be 
1 staff officer, with the rank o 


came ; f 
colonel Although never interested in 
politics he was interested in good gov- 
ernment and was a leading spirit in 
Passaic’s Taxpayer's Association. Char 
ty was one of his strong fortes, and 
he helped the Neighborhood Community 
Chests of various New Jersey cities and 
towns. He was also a member of the 
board of St. Mary’s Hospital in Passaic 

In all, Col. Townsend spent 55 years 
in the rubber industry, 53 of which were 
46 with the company 


he helped to organize, and 37 as its 


spent in Passa 


active head. He had few interests out 
side of Raybestos-Manhattan He was 
Manhattan Securities 
Corporation which controls Manhattan's 
Netherlands 
East Indies In reminiscing | i 
industr he 


president of the 
rubber plantations in_ the 
early days in the rubber 
usually referred to the fact that em 
ployees at New York Belt’s Sandy Hook 
plant came to work at 6:45 A.M. and 
were lucky to leave efore 6:15 P.M 

Funeral services were held in the 
First Presbyterian Church, in Passaic, 
on January 17, followed by cremation 
Col. Townsend is survived by his widow, 
Minne 
apolis, and a son, Arthur, who is asso 
iated with Dun & Bra istreet, In 


the former Clara Newman of 


Alexander Alexander 


\lexander Alexander, chairman of the 

ard and active head of the National 
Starch Products Co., of New York City 
and Deal, N s formerly called the 
National Adhesive Corporation, died of 
a heart attack at Miami Beach, Florida, 
on January 10, at the age of 70. While 
taking a law course at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, Mz: \lexander 
started the National Gum & Mica Co., 
which subsequently became the National 
Adhesive Corp This concern made 
latex cements, among other products 
Mi lexander was president of the 
latter corporation until it merged wit! 
the Piel Brothers Starch Co., of Indian 
apolis, last year, at which time the 
name was changed to the National 
Starch Products Co., and he became 
chairman of the board \ daughter 


survives 
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Charles A. Blake 


Charles Alexander Blake, 
and treasurer of the Elm City Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn., died in the Hos- 
pital for the Relief of Ruptured and 
Crippled in New York City, on January 
7, from injuries received in a fall in 
New York's Central Station 
suffered on January 3 while rushing to 
catch a train. He failed to regain con 
sciousness after falling. Mr. Blake was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1882. He 
was associated with the rubber indus- 


president 


Grand 


try for the past 36 years, spending the 
first 28 of those years with the U. S 
Rubber Company in various sales and 
executive capacities. He had been con 
nected with Elm City Rubber for the 
past 8 years. Mr. Blake resided at the 
Hotel Taft in New Haven, was a mem- 
ber of the New Haven Elks organiza- 
Marsh 


Funeral serv 


tion, and a life member of 
Lodge, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ices were held in New Haven. Inter 
ment was private. He leaves a widow, 
a son, Robert M., a vice-president of 
Elm City Rubber, and a daughter 


William S. Carleton 


William S. Carleton, vice-president of 
the Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at his home in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on January 16, at the age of 56 
Hewitt 
for more than 20 years, serving as man 


He had been associated witl 


ager of the Eastern district, with head 
quarters in New York City, for the 
most part Born in New York, Mr 
Carleton was a member of the class of 
1905 at Harvard. His principal hobhi 
included golf, duck shooting and 

ing. He was a member of the Harvard, 
Athletic and 


Scarsdale Golf clubs, and was chairman 


Bankers, Downtown 


of their respective greens committees 
and boards of governors He leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter 


Edward Gary Peck 


Edward Gary Peck, an early fountain 
pen inventor and an official of the H 
P. & E. Day Company, Seymour, Conn., 
makers of Waterman fountain pen 
barrels, with whom he was connected 


for 52 years until his retirement six 
years ago, died at his home in Shelton 
Conn., on February 2, at the age of 8&3, 


from a stroke suffered a few days 
previously. Mr. Peck held three of the 
first patents the original 
fountain type 
patent on a safety propelling pen. Twin 


issued for g 
pen and an_ exclusive 


sons survive 


M. U. Moseley 
Moseley, noted tire 


pre sident 


M. VU. “Jack” 
dealer of Miami, Florida, and 
of the National Independent Tire Deal 
ers Association, died on January 23, at 
the age of 45. Mr. Moseley was a 
fervent backer of Miami’s annual New 
Year’s Day Orange Bowl football game 
and festival. Funeral services were held 
on January 25 
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Barter Deal Halted 


Shipments of surplus American cot 
ton to England in conformation with 
the terms of the rubber-for-cotton bar 
ter deal arranged between the two 
countries last vear will be withheld dur- 
ing February, March and April, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace on January 18 
This action was taken, he stated, to re 
lieve congested shipping conditions and 
commercial cotton to be 
shipped to the United Kingdom. No 
mention was made as to whether crude 


to permit 


rubber would continue to be sent to the 


United States 


Increasing Floor Space 


B. F. Goodrich Company of Canada, 
Ltd., is spending approximately $85,000 
in construction work to provide addi 
tional floor space at its Kitchener, On 
tario, factory to handle increased vol- 
ume of business, according to G. W. 
Sawin, vice-president and general man- 
Work has already begun on 
railway siding 
improvements include the 
departments to 


ager. 
changes in facilities, 
while other 
relocatior of several 
vaste in operations. 
on tractor and truck tires 


eliminate Increased 
sales volume 
and rubber footwear, are particularly 


reporte d 


A.Z.O. Advances Eide 


ae Fide, sales engineer of the 
\merica Zi Sales Co., Columbus, 
Yhio, has been named Manager of the 


( 

| vision of the American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., the parent 
concert Mr. Eide was born at Lee, 


1893, and received a B.S. de 


gree i! hemical engineering from the 
University of Illinois in 1915 (ne vear 
later he oined American Zinc as a 


chemist, was made manager of the Chi 
1919, and served as a sales 
1923 until his new ap 


New Firestone Synthetic 


According to reports from Akron, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company has 
synthetic 
spokesmen 


levelope | a new SO called 
rubber, although 
are reluctant to reveal details. It is 


however, that the product’s 


company 


understood, 
basic elements are coal tar derivatives, 
limestone and sodium chloride. Fire 
stone is said to be manufacturing the 
new product and to have adopted it 
principally to the manufacture of hose 
e pumps to date. 


iT gasolit 


Dr. Writtam Lioyp Evans, head of 
the Department of Chemistry of Ohio 
State University, has been chosen presi- 
dent-elect of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1940 He 
of the Society in 1941. 
VILLE Linp, dean of the Institute of Tech- 
Minnesota, 


becomes president 
Dr. SAMUEL CoL- 


nology of the University of 
is president for 1940. 








Suggests Stoppage 


\ significant pronouncement was 
made recently by Kumataro Honda, 
former Japanese ambassador to 
Germany, to the effect that Japan 
assert itself in the Far East and cut 
off the United States from its vital 
rubber and tin supplies. He urged 
that Japan take advantage of the 
fact that Great Britain and France 
are occupied with war in Europe 
and push forward an aggressive 
policy in China, at the same time 
retaliating against economic sanc- 
tions. There is very little likeli- 
hood of any such retaliation, de- 
spite the bristling pronouncement. 
It has been stressed that the state- 
ment was non-official. 








GLOVES ARE TERMED 
THERAPEUTIC DEVICE 


Rubber gloves sold to surgeons are 
therapeutic devices within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos 
metic Act, according to P. B. Dunbar, 
assistant chief of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. Rubber 
intended for household use, however, 
do not fall into this classification, un 
less labeled or otherwise offered for use 


gloves 


in some special way. 

Discussing the labeling provisions of 
the Act, Dr. Dunbar said that the 
labeling of devices is relatively simple, 
since most goods ordinarily contain the 
name and address of the manufacturer. 
Warnings and adequate directions for 
use may be eliminated for such com- 
mon devices as hot water bottles and 
enema syringes. 

In a recent letter to the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, W. G. Camp 
bell, chief of the F. D. A., stated that 
manufacturers of rubber goods need not 
stamp their names on medallions of hot 
water bottles and similar articles, but 
that the name should appear on the 
outside wrapper label. If, however, any 
name is stamped on the medallion, it 
must be properly qualified in the case 
of a distributor who is not also the 
manufacturer by some such phrase as 
“distributed by.” 


Nods Noise Mufflers 


\ safe and effective means to prota 
the ear from harmful and disturbing 
noises is said to be provided in the use 
of Nods Noise Mufflers. These mufflers, 
which consist of cylindrical pieces of 
Airfoam (Goodyear’s latex foam sponge 
rubber), one end of which is impreg- 
nated with wax, close the auditory canal 
near the constriction or narrow section 
at the inner end of the cartilaginous 
portion of the ear. Located in this por- 
tion of the canal, the Nods are easy to 
insert and remove. There is no danger 
of them coming in contact with the ear 
drums. Nods Noise Mufflers are made 
by the Prop-Pillo Co., 15 West 28th 
Street, New York City. 
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New Witco Laboratory 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., of New York 
and Chicago, has embarked upon a com- 
prehensive program of development and 
expansion, which includes the construc- 
tion of a new research laboratory in 
Chicago. The new laboratory, located 
on a 20 acre tract, will house the most 
modern equipment. In planning the 
laboratory, the company made full ai- 
lowance for the future expansion that 
may be made necessary by the require- 
ments of its customers. The construc- 
tion of a new asphalt plant in Chicago 
is also part of the expansion program 
launched, 


Tire Prices Raised 


\n increase of 742% in the price of 
first-line passenger car tires was an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
\kron, on February 2. The increase is 
actually in the nature of an adjustment, 
the differential between first-line and 
other grades of tires having been smaller 
than is customary, especially since the 
reduction of prices last November. A\l- 
though no announcements have been 
made by other companies at this writ- 
ing (February 6), it is expected that 
a general rise in prices will occur. 


Java Factory Wins Contest 


The annual world-wide contest staged 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, to promote safe-working condi- 
tions among its 29 plants and divisions 
during 1939 was won by the Buitenzorg, 
Java, factory, which took the Slusser 
Safety Trophy away from the textile 
mill in St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, only be- 
Neither plant 
had any accidents last year. 


cause of its larger size. 


Firestone Sponsors Expedition 


Dr. William M. Mann, director of the 
National Zoological Park of the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C 
will soon lead an expedition into the 
jungles of Liberia, West Africa, to col 
lect wild animals. The expedition is being 
sponsored by the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron, which maintains rubber 
plantations in Liberia. 


Moves Laboratory 


Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of calcium carbonate 
fillers for the rubber and other indus- 
tries, have discontinued their laboratory 
at & Hartwell Place, Waltham, Mass., 
and returned it to the former address, 
11 Windsor St., Cambridge, Mass. 


J. Cuester Ray, associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co. for some twenty years, 
and assistant sales manager of the U. S. 
Tire Dealers Corporation for the past 
several years, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the latter corpora- 
tion. He succeeds H. N. HAwKeEs, who 
was recently made a vice-president of 
the concern. 
















New Rubber Goods 





Eagle Rubber Heels 


Eagle Walk-on-Air Rubber Heels, fea 
j 


turing a patented air chamber, a hole 
under the shank of the hoe through 
which attr forced out wit the pres 


See That Al, Vewr 





sure of weight and drawn in as the foot 
is lifted, have been developed by the 
Eagle Rubber Products Corp., 236 West 
55th Street, New York City. The air 
cushion design is said to reduce the 
weight of the heels, while sturdy pillars 
which support the edge f the heels 
make for longer wear The new heels 
are supplied in black and tan 


Skin-A-Cat Respirator 


\ new type of respirator, called Dupor 
Skin-A-Cat Respirator No. 40, has been 
developed by H. S. Cover, South Bend, 
The new respirator, which 
rubber and felt construction, 
construction Filter 
together and then 


Indiana 
teatures 
has unusual filter 
bags are stitched 
turned inside out, skin-a-cat fashion, to 


form air ushions that always stay 





flexed without need of inside supports 
The filters are attached direct to the 
rubber facepiece by a patented threaded 
tubular connection which makes it pos- 


r adjust filters easily 


sible to change « 
and quickly. The respirator has two 
check valves and an exhalation valve 
which keeps moisture from collecting 
and prevents rebreathing air. Use of 
rubber for the facepiece eliminates the 
breakage hazard 





Spat-Tex Coating Material 


\ new coating material, composed of 
rubber and synthetic resins, has been de 
veloped by the Grand Rapids Varnish 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
name of Spat-Tex. It is intended for 
either wood or metal application, and the 


( orp., 


finish achieved is said to be an excellent 
reproduction of the effect secured 
through the use of canvas such as is 
used on travel luggage. In using it, a 
ground coat, which may be lacquer of 
the oleoresinous or synthetic type, is 
first laid, followed by a coat of Spat 
lex. The finish is completed by the ap 
plication of a clear or a flat top coat of 
either lacquer or varnisl 


Black and White Tire 


A tire with one sidewall white and the 
other black has been introduced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. On 
of the features of the new tire is that 
when the white sidewall becomes soiled 
and dirty it may be turned inside, expos 
ing the conventional black surface. It 
is pointed out that white sidewalls on the 
inner side, as made at present, are not 
called for since they add nothing to the 
appearance of the car. The new black 
and white design will be made available 
in most of the popular sizes 


Wizard of Oz Balloons 
The Pioneer Willard, 


Ohio, has introduced a complete line of 
novel Wizard of Oz toy balloons featur 


Rubber Co., 





ing the Tin Woodman, the Scarecrow, 
the Cowardly Lion, and other charac 
ters in the book and motion picture. 
The balloons, in gay colors, are packed 
in glassine envelopes complete with 
cardboard feet. They inflate to a height 
of 22 inches. The same characters are 
also furnished on smaller balloons, which 
inflate to a height of 13 inches, with or 
without feet. In addition to these toss- 
up type of balloons, the company is also 
featuring round balloons with Wizard 
of Oz characters in groups. The bal 
loons are used for both resale purposes 
and as premiums with special imprints 


under the 





THE RUBBER AGE 


Self-Contained Diving Suit 


The American Self-Contained Diving 
Suit has been introduced by the Diving 
Equipment & Salvage Co., Inc., 1053 
North 4th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





> 
a 








This suit is an improvement over the 
original suit developed by the company 
some two years ago which was 
Max G. Nohl to establish a world re 
ord dive. The latest model is made en 
tirely of soft, tough rubberized fabric 
with all-rubber flexible cuffs and waist 
band construction. The weight of the 
gear has been reduced to less than one 
half of the original equipment, and now 
has but one line to the diver 
ing both life-line and telephone-line in 
one. The back compartment, which is 
rubber-covered, contains an ample sup- 
ply of air bottles and purifying ap- 
paratus. The N. L. Kuehn Co., of Mil 
waukee, was instrumental in the design 
and development of the improved diving 
gear, and the Western Rubber Co. made 
the molded rubber parts 


ympris- 


Question: Where can we find a 
Who’s Who of the rubber industry? 
Answer: Only in the 1939 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





Crude Rubber 
A FTER climbing back to a price of 19.75 
4 


on January 10 since our last report, 
the price of spot on the Commodity Ex- 
hange declined steadily and rapidly, based 


largely on general lack of consumer inter- 
est, weak securities market, publication ot 
unfavorable statistics, and commission house 
selling, until it reached 19.00 on January 15. 
Renewed dealer interest brought the price 
| : 
but a 


back into slightly higher channels, 

sudden weakness in the London market, 
which resulted in a wave of dealer selling, 
broke the price from 19.10 on January 22 
to 18.75 the following trading day. The 
market then held steady for a few days, 
ut continued lack of consumer interest 
brought the price down to 18.60, low for 
the period, on January 29. Since then a 
slightly firmer tone has been evident, at- 


tributed in large part to strengthening ot 
the London market, where a tightening sup- 
reported, today’s quotation 


piy situation Is 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 8, 1940 


Paras— 
Up-River, fine hare calaee ; @ 18% 
Acre Bolivian, fine on 64% @ .18 
Balata 
res : @ 44 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Smoked Sheets—Seilers—February 8 
April-June oF RE a ere Llijsd @ l1}tid 
October-December ......... lid @ ilyyd 

SINGAPORE MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—-February 7 
ABOU FUME  ccccvcvercceseces @ 105d 
July-September re : a dg8d 


Reclaimed Rubber 


\ithough demand for reclaim during the 
early weeks of January was dull, increased 
demand has been indicated in recent weeks. 
Reclaimers are optimistic for the immediate 
future, basing their optimism on the ac 
celerated pace of the automotive industry. 











(February &) being 19.00. Quotations in There has been no change in the price 
the outside market, Exchange, London and structure since our last report Current 
Singapore, follow quotations follow: 
\ Fel i S Shoe 
Plantations— laa lb. .06%@ 6 
Ribbed Sr r ~ Washed Ib. a a 10% 
No. 1 Sy a 
April-Ju a .18 Tube 
July-Sey @ .18 No. 2 (Compounded).. Ib, 09 @ .10 
N p 18 Red Tube lb, .09 @ .09% 
No i .18 
N a 18 ° 
Phin Latex Crepe @ 1954 2éres 
hic I ( rej a 195 Black (acid process) l .07 a .07% 
Brown No. 1 » .19 Black, selected tires lb, 06 @ .06% 
Bi 1 Crepe. N @ .18 Dark Gray l 09%@ .10 
Ambe Cyr r N a 19 White A l 1244 14 
Ambe Cr N 1 18 Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib. .05 i .06 
Brow C1 R a ] Truck, Light Gravity lb .07 a .07 
Latex— Miscellaneous 
Normal, pe rload lots » .2 Mechanical blends lb .04 a 
‘ , , ° . ; ; 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM JANUARY 10TH TO FEBRUARY 8TH 
Date S la Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Sales 
J l ] 19.65 19.¢ 19.45 19.25 19.07 18.89 18.7 18.63 18.55 18.47 18.39 144 
1 19.40 19.40 19.45 19.24 19.02 18.86 18.70 18.56 18.42 18 18.29 18.2 122 
l 2 1 .10 19.12 18.87 18.60 18.51 18.4 18.27 18.15 18.10 18.0 18.01 l¢ 
: 18.95 19.01 18.80 18.60 18.46 18.29 18.15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 64 
18.90 18.87 18.72 18.57 18.44 18.31 18.15 18.10 18.10 18.10 18.1 158 
| 18.95 18.91 18.78 18.65 18.55 18.45 18.27 18.10 18.10 18.10 18.10 21 
l 9.0 19.12 18.90 18.71 18.63 18.55 18.42 18.30 18.26 18.23 18.2 119 
19.16 19.25 19.07 18.90 18.80 18.71 18. 18.50 18.44 18.37 18 126 
> 19.09 19.1 18.99 18.7 i8 18.66 18.57 18.46 18.39 18.32 18.25 79 
19 19.07 18.88 18.68 18.59 18.50 18.37 18.2 18.20 18.16 18.12 18 
2 x g 19 x Y 18.7 18 1 18.42 18.3 2 18.2 x ) 
8 x 1s 18.¢ 18.50 18.30 18 18.12 18.00 17.96 17.93 17.9 8 
18 . 18. 18 18.54 18 18.28 18.11 18.02 18.00 17.97 17.95 145 
s 18.79 18.79 18. 18.33 18.2 18.11 18.02 18.00 17.97 17.9 82 
2 8.58 18.58 18.68 18.41 18.27 18.21 18.04 17.93 17.90 17.87 17.84 229 
27 8.48 18.48 18.57 18. 18.12 18.06 0 17.92 17.8 17.78 17.72 17 7 
8.41 18.49 18.25 18.00 17.92 17.85 17.77 17.70 17.65 17.60 17. 103 
3 x 57 18.¢ 18.42 18.18 18.11 18.05 17.97 17.89 17.75 17.72 17.7 140 
8 8.69 18.75 18.55 18.32 18.24 18.15 18.10 18.05 17.95 17.90 17.85 144 
I l 18.58 18.66 18.44 18.23 18.14 18.05 17.99 17.93 17.83 17.78 17.7 17.7 108 
2 8.8 18.57 18.65 18.42 18.19 18.09 18.00 17.92 17.85 17.75 17.68 17.60 17.55 12 
8.8 18.¢ 18.69 18.44 18.19 18.10 18.01 17.92 17.83 17.73 17.67 17.62 17.55 38 
5 8.8 8.64 18.72 18.47 18.22 18.13 18.04 17.92 17.80 17.70 17.64 17.58 17.52 5 
¢ &.8 18. 18.70 18.46 18.22 18.10 17.98 17.88 17.78 17.68 17.61 17.55 17.49 228 
7 8.88 18.67 18.7 18.52 18.32 18.21 18.10 18.02 17.95 17.85 17.75 17.65 17.59 44 
8 l 18.95 19 18.80 18.55 18.42 18.30 18.20 18.1 18.00 17.92 17.85 17.8 22 





Scrap Rubber 
(Delivered Akron Mills) 

Dealers report limited trading with signs 
of increasing domestic demand. There is 
little call from the export market. Prices 
have dropped slightly on several grades of 


scrap since our last report. Current quo- 
tations follow: 
(Prices to Consumers) 

Auto tire peelings........... ton 23.00 @24,.00 
"FO eet eee ton 13.50 @1i5.00 
Beadless tires ........ ae ton 17.00 @18.00 
Clean solid truck tires.......ton 30.00 @31.00 
Boots and shoes ............ton 20,00 @ 21.50 
Arctics, untrimmed ...... .ton 14.00 @ 15.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ere * 10 @ .Ii 
Inner tubes, No. 2..........Ib. 044 @ 04% 
eames: Guibes, MeGii nc acces sac lb. 043,@ .04 


Cotton 


\lthough following a most erratic course, 
cotton prices have swung in a comparatively 
narrow range since our last report, high for 
the period being 11.45, quoted on January 
10, and low 10.67, reached on January 23. 
From the 11.45 price on January 10, the 
market fell off steadily until January 17, 
when strengthening of what up to then had 
been weak foreign markets resulted in the 
price jumping from 11.25 to 11.50. A de- 
clining movement set in shortly thereafter, 
punctuated with short rises, which continued 
up to the last few days. Weakness in the 
stock market, talk of possible peace moves 
abroad, commission house selling, active 
selling by brokers with Bombay connec- 
tions, and general liquidation were factors 
contributing to the decline. The market has 
given evidence of firming since yesterday 
(February 7), the price reaching an 11-cent 


level. The question currently facing the 
market is how heavily spot interests will 
sell against loan equities. Quotations for 


middling uplands on the Exchange follow: 


Jan. 9 * ——February 

Close High Low Close 
a ae 11.29 11,15 11.15 11.15 
July 10.65 10.47 10.4 10.47 
October vetsvese Wav 9.68 d.¢ 9.67 

* New Contract 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 

Peeler, carded, 23/5/3........ib. .32 @ .32% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3........lb. .33 a 33% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3........ll 10 @ .30% 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2...... Ib 30 a 30% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3...... lb. .29 a 29% 

CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1;4”........Ib. 2 @ .32Y% 
Carded, American, 1”..........lb. / @ .30 

Sheetings 

48x40 36 in, SS er lb. a 04% 
40x40 in. 6.15 lb. a 13% 
40x36 36 «in. 6.50 lb a 03% 
48x48 40 in. 2.50 oo oem a 09 
48x48 40 in. ee ‘weeeun lb. i s 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 lb. a 07% 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 ee a .06% 

Ducks 
Enameling (single filling).....lb. .27 @ .28 
Belting and Hose........... lb. .30 @ . 
Single filling, A grade........ lb lAlLW@ .12% 
Double filling — sh 
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New York 
February 8, 1940 


ACCELERATORS 


Organ 


1 (Th urbanil 


A ftlehs € t r Ais 
Altax e° 

Buty! Zin ite 

Capt 
Crylene 
1h:-Oirtho 
Dipher 
E)-Sixty 
kthy 7 te 
Ethylidene aniline 
Formaldehyde aniline 
Guantal 

Hepteet 
Hexamethylenetetramine 


lolyguanidine 


Lead Oleate, N MY 
Witco 
Lithex 
Methylenedianiline 
Monex 
Oxynone 
Phenex j 
Pip Pip b 
Pipsolene 
R & il 4 
R & il D 
R.2 
R 2 Cry tals 
R23 
RN-2 : 
RN-2 Crystals it 
Rotax t 
Safex 
SPDX , 
Super- Sulphur No, 1 
N 
1 hioc irl anil a drt ms 
Thiura 
tri tiic 
Triphenylguanidine 
luads 
Ulto 
Ureka 
Ureka Blend B 
Ureka ( 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
Zimate Ib 
Lorman 
Litha ge domesti : 
Magnesia calcined neavy 
CULORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Material 
Blues 
Prussian t 
Ultramarine Ib 
Browns 
Mapico t 
Umber, Turkey lb 
Greens 
Chrome . It 
Chu ium Oxide, bt 
Guignet's Green 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 1 7 It 
sulfur free 
Indian English 
Domestic Maroon) 
Re oxide, pure t 
Rub-Er-Re ».b. Eastor 
Whites 
Cryptone, No. 19 
Cryptone CB, N 
Cryptone, ZS-2 
Cryptone ZS-8¢ 
Lithopone 
Albalith, black lal 
Arzolith 
R 
R 
R 
" - - 
lita x Bb 
litar x ( 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo 
ZZZ (lead free It 
Anaconda, lead free 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand 
Special—3 ‘ lb 
XX Red—4 I 
XX Red—72 t 
XX Red—78 ... 
XX Red—103 
Kadox, black labei—15 t 
Blue label—16 I 
Red lahel—17 It 
St. Joe, black label 
green labe! It 
red labe! t 
U. S. P.—7. bbls Ib 


-65 
4¢ 
4 
4 

0 

41 
4% 
R 

25 
6 

75 
43 
37 
04% 

é( 

0s 

05 

7M 
*4 
4 

t > 

06! 

O6t 

ow 

06% 

6% 
0e% 
06% 
16% 

06% 

9M 





Zine Oxide— French Process 
Florence White seal—/7 bbls.lb. 08%@ .08% 
Green sea Becosscees Ib. § @ .08% 
Os GPs cveiacccen< Ib. 7%@ .07% 
Yellows ’ 
Ca : 2 ¢ 
Chrome esbesescooeors Ib. .14%@ 15% 
Mat ee a 09%@ — 
BLACKS 
I we. « ¢ 
4 \ 
( 7 
{ - 1 
{ 
1) 
i 
I B 
G 
kK 
kK 
M \ 
\l \ 
Pp 
| 
I 
\V 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ...........tom. 21.85 @24.5 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lt 10%@ 12 
MERSMNE cccccctensacveess ton 13.01 @ 15.0 
Bariun irbonate (98-100% t (a 
Sear l 5 @ )€ 
DO. schkpenseeeedsnas -ton 23.65 @31!.15 
Bentonite ‘ lk 2 @ 03 
jlanc fixe dry f.o works ton ¢ @ 65.01 
Calcene ee eee ton 37 @ 45.00 
Catalpo (fact.) It 2 @ 
Chalk, precipitated 
S ex white, extra It ton 45.4 @¢ 
\ t 4 @>5 
( K . 4 ! 
\ ~ x 
, nt t T i 
Dix 
M 
2) 1 
iA 
( I Dark 
(;lues. extra white it 28 @ 
medium white It 14 @ . 
Kalite N eee ee ton 24.00 @50.00 
Kalite N ve ton 34.0 @ 60.00 
‘Lin Crest Industrial Filler 
N (@ 
M nate 7 T 
M 1 t 3 a4a4 
\J ‘ 
>, fF : ‘ t ( @2 
Rottenstone (powdered) it 2';@ 5 
Soapstone. powdered : ton l¢ @ 22.01 
Sta powdered ........ swt. 2.90 @ 4.10 
Whiting, ommercial tor 7 @ 18.v0 
( mbia Filler @i14 
English Cliffstone ton ) @ 43.01 
Wit t ¢ a 
W I ton 2 ) @ 25.0 
Z ( ; 
MINERAL RUBBER 
M R = one 
I Dia j - 
Crenasc solid (factory). ton 25 @27.0 
Hard Hvdrocarbotr 5 : 
I ¢ 
PO, Beats GEE covvewvces ton 
Pioneer-granulated . hia @ ton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo $0..........Ib. 3.30 @ 4.0 
R $1 It 4 @ 5.00 
a Ss ateneeude ces lb. 2.75 @ — 
SE Dcceéceccceces lb. 3.50 @ _ 
Curodex 198 lb 4.5 a 7 
I Dor N 4 " 
Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 

wetting and penetrating 

SOME) cocdcccctecéooecocece Ib. 35 a 50 
1D ‘ } 7 
Santomerse S (dispersing, wet- 

WP GUNES cédddetevcesese It 11 @ .25 
Su ~ 1} > > 2 
wr oe Paste } . 1 72 
Tackol (ta fier) b 085 @ 18 
I x 2 i 61 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 
ic, 28%, bblis.....100}b. 2.53 @ 2.78 
ic, 36 degrees....... ewt. 5.00 @ 6.00 
uric, 66 degrees.....tomn 15.50 @16.5( 
Acids. Fatty 
aurex 1 i l ; 
SL #1 writtrertr re 12 @ 14 
Stearex Beads lt 8 @ 09 
Stearic. double pressed. . .li 124@ .13% 
Stearite I 10%@ _— 


THE 


Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


Alkalies 





RUBBER ACE 


All Quotations 
F.O.B. Works 
Unless Noted 


Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 7 @ 3.55 
Soda Ash, 58%, C.L.. cwt @ 2.35 
Oils 
Cycline as ae gal. 14 @ .20 
Ph, Biivcosccecsccce Ib. o7K%e@ .06 
WP -cdct heeds esendes Ib 95%@ .06% 
i ae wee wee lb. 05%@ 06% 
TE ¢eecs 0d eusee gal. 7 @ .18 
PUR BME désncdcccscccct @ .05 
Petrolatum, light........ lb 03%@ 03% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars..ga — 
i Ge. tectueteedas gal 22%@ 23% 
Pine, steam distilled..... ga 64 @ § 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 4 e— 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. .lb i4@ 14 
DE -u60Grds moweeee so Ib. 0s @ 18 
Oe Gh asccesis .-lb 4@ —_ 
cl ee lb 8%@ 18 
Witco Palm Oil......c00- Ib. 7 @ a 
Witco Softener No. 20...gal 200@e@e—_— 
Woburn No. 8, c.l.......lk ‘6e— 
Wobonite. c.l. ........ t 5 @ —_ 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch. Burgundy ....... Ib 514@ .06% 
CAGED nis adiew aweces ton 19 @ 22.00 
OS Ea t 1¢ @ 22.50 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Pigmentar, tank cars....ga e-— 
SO ORO 2%@ .23% 
x. S ts wee .. : @ — 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.0 @ 26.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, ure.. — 
Alcohol, denatured, methar 
— ef ree ga @ .39 
Benzene. 90% ......+.:. ga 8 @ .23 
Beta-Trichlorethane ga @ .20 
IED, c Zaccavecss « 8 @ 1.50 
Carbon. bisulfide a 08 
Carbon tetrachloride.....ga 7 @ 1.065 
) iorethyiene 
Dipentene. cml., drums. .ga 4 @ 59 
l vlene dichl ‘ 7 
P is gen . aa 
Reogen (drums).... (@ 26 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla g ? -—— 
Trichlorethylene ........ l - @ 08% 
Turpentine, spirits ......ga 4 @ 47 
dest. dist., drums. ga @ 41 
Waxes 
Beeswax. white ’ > @ 45 
Carnauba, yellow..... 4 @ 47% 
Ceresin. white, dom , @ 1] 
Montan, crude .... . «Ib 144@ 11h 
Paraffin (c.l fo.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale..... t 4%@ — 
White crude scale 124 24,@ .03 
Refined, 122/127 i4@ - 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
RD re oe oie on be ae ] @ 1.95 
Exel @ 1.40 
Gel a a@ 73 
Hipar a 92 
Powder a .64 
SN ee es @ .64 
A eae @ .64 
ME: bh doudaeewdeuaons lb. 2 @ 1.60 
A lbasar “a 75 
‘en 
Of eee eee t 61 
TU a i >» .65 
Fle a a 65 
I W t @ 1.15 
Ne DE putsetebaddeeteosets ) @ .63 
EE bits cede ciate ele a t 4 @ .80 
et . (@ 40 
@ .65 
@ 1.40 
@ .35 
2 @ «454 
rv oa ; > 61 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
POGRUND Bin deceemios sacns 35 @ .50 
Cocoa SOaPStOcKk “a va 
eee 6 @ or 
eS eee a wn 
\l neralite 
I i we nn Ib 12 @ 18 
Rubberol, f.0.b. Chicago...... ] 34@é 14 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro er 2 @ 36 
Sericite. f.0.b. N. Y.... ton 6 a — 
Soap Tree Bark, cut. sifted .it @ 08 


FACTICE OR RUBBER §& 





UBSTITUTES 


DE iiehtnesbeescesweoes Ib. 17 @ 
B @ .12 
- $@ .12 
srowr a 0o“% 
Neophax ....... pence heences l .09%@ -_ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
i No. 2... l 74%@ «15 
yellow (drs ‘@g a 
g 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.50 @ 3.65 
Commercial (bags) ...... cw 160 @ 32.35 
Se aeads cocccccccccccccel 175 @ — 
Vandex et eeueees aueeend lb. 1.75 @ — 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Tires and Tubes OF THE 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 


319 


Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 











U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 














® 
-~—Gress Imports c Re-exports— = 
o = 
Average Average Pa = 
Deciared eciared = 
Tota! Value Total Value tan 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value ents Tons Jalue Cents Tons 
1924 325.899 173.367.272 23.75 10,309 6.057.637 26.23 315.590 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392.273 
1927 424,733 338.688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128.761 25.17 400,474 
1929 560.082 239,177,811 19.06 36.485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
1930 482.083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451.878 
1931 497.176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 409,556 31.936,459 3.48 29,930 2,015.612 4.30 388.626 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 3.65 387,280 
1934 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425.665 
1935 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
1936 467,064 152,07 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
1937 574.6 23 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
1938 7 ,€ 2 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1938 
Nov 31,9 10,572,345 14.79 415 146,276 15.73 1,488 
Dec. 36,031 12,¢ I2€ 15.61 424 141,364 14.87 35,607 
1939 
Jar 12 3 ¢ 468 165,663 15.79 
Feb 29,109 10,269,224 460 152,113 14.76 
Mar 43,49 15,058,279 439 171,279 17.43 
Apr. 30,836 10,400,125 15.06 44 151,644 15.38 
May 42,998 15,041,433 15.62 496 180,091 16.20 
June 32,437 11,403,150 15.69 413 147,910 16.00 
July 34,288 12,071,805 15.72 440 164,422 16.69 
Aug 794 12,702,958 15.84 267 89,741 15.01 
Sept. Oe 12,667.740 16.1 72 659,055 19.98 
Oct. 42.784 15,211,621 15.87 5,88 2,881,172 21.8 
Nov 42 14 15 16.48 1,228 539,763 19.¢ 





* Revised 

Note: “Gross Imr 
accurate figures f 
should be added and 
figures tor 1922, |! 
included in 1923. 


latex or guayule To secure more 

i guayule figures (shown below) 
ucted from the total. Annual 
latex and guayule; guayule only is 
2-36 were revised in February, 1937. 











United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 

1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537,510 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686,743 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 477,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540.059 4,007 2.121,786 
1929 1,275 545,175 728 566.964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 
1930 1,096 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,458 1,508,786 
1931 Tg yA 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888.909 
1932 en 707 147,403 4.607 616,596 5,112 601,999 
1933 SP . «eee 1,659 2,261,869 5,990 944.895 11.085 1.833.671 
1934 398 75.349 1,054 438,209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643.221 
1935 459 86,835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063.126 13.553 3,782,222 
1936 1,229 286,552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19.852 06.659,899 
1937 2,694 745,873 4 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 
1938 2,485 23,819 509 181,140 2 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
1938: 
Nov. 59 12,923 6¢ 24,725 307 76,452 1,020 394,082 
Dec. 181 39,869 ] 6,263 917 237,653 1,263 479,966 
Jan 26 49,580 61 20.417 843 203.753 1.602 $99,927 
Feb. 212 46,576 l 4,426 510 129,726 1,717 657,565 
Mar. 229 39,526 14 215 641 136,112 2,005 31,302 
Apr. 180 24,584 59 18,17 281 72,024 1,018 360,739 
May 102 22,347 56 16,359 645 161,745 2,786 1,067,682 
June 91 19,879 119 33,876 597 122,087 1,836 694.863 
July 150 32,626 39 18,813 663 141,540 2,934 1,064,927 
Aug. 178 8.687 28 8 689 742 208.156 2,614 1,001,013 
Sept. 13 1 19.682 479 100,28 2 965,615 
Oct. 282 61,37 107 4 7 4 127,084 2,55 968.207 

> 7 7 he & y 7 5 71 l 227 788 


(*) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received 
on February 8, 1937. 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


— Figures on Monthly Basis ——— 























1932* 1933* 1934* 1935* 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan. 29,648 22,645 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 46,234 
Feb. 31,821 21,392 40.515 42,720 36,841 51,950 25 42,365 
Mar. 29,505 7,843 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 50,165 
Apr. 27.518 25.928 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 44.166 
May 30,957 44.074 42,918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 44,377 
June 41,475 50,743 40,147 36,156 52,772 51,860 32,540 47,259 
July 29,97¢ 49,614 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 43,880 
Aug. 23.72 44,428 21¢ 38,775 46,777 41,306 40.5 0,481 
Sept 23.847 35. 258 7 .OS¢ 46,449 43,945 40,18 .150 
Oct. 2,28 31.54 31,25 4 ) 49.63 38.75 42.8 764 
Nov 23,2 28.831 4,748 $2.31 30,4 4.02 49.050 4,322 
Dec l 5 28,757 36,569 174 49,754 29,19 $8,14 48,428 
Tot 332.00 1.079 $53.2 } $4 75.001 43 0 4 0 77.591 
figures are now based on Department of Commerce survey 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Consumptior Consumption 
Pr % t Produ 
Ye tion fons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks® 
1930 7.967 153,497 40.8 22,00 1935 122,948 11 78 23.0 069 
1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 1936 150.571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
1932 5.608 77.504 23.4 1937 185.033 162.00 8 8 800 
19 99, Sl, 2 19.9 20.7 4¢ 1938 122.4 120.8 27 ) 0 
1934 110,010 100,597 22.2 23,079 1939 198,81 184,942 2.0 $27 
r —-Figures on Monthly Basis = 
1938:* 
Jan. 8,303 7,463 23.9 28,982 July 7,668 8,777 25.6 18.956 
Feb. 6,685 7,679 30.3 27,518 Aug. 11,295 11,387 28.1 18,307 
Mar 7,416 9,109 28.1 25.366 Sept. 12,961 11,969 29.8 18,540 
Apr. 6,902 8,043 27.1 23,799 Oct. 14,624 12,522 29.2 19,910 
May 7,406 8.613 28.0 22,042 Nov. 15,095 13.440 27.4 21,001 
June 8,180 8,779 27.0 20,785 Dec. 15,868 13,019 27.1 23,000 
Jar 14,826 13,743 29.7 23,334 July 12,588 13,54 » 21 
Fe 14,102 13,347 1.5 23,461 Aug. 17,595 16,84 4 21,024 
Ma 5,647 16,197 32.3 2,155 Sept. 990) = =16.95 33.8 21,185 
Apr 14,527 ] 91 22,6028 Oct. 20,896 18,955 +.0 21,829 
Ma 14,769 17 22.771 Nov 20.75 18.00 3 22,362 
June 15,871 14,870 1.4 23,058 Dec. 19,249 15,57 $27 


@ Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 

* Revised. 

Note: Figures for 1938 were revised on June 1, 1939, and are now based 
on Department of Commerce survey figures. 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
3 1939 


1937* 1938* 1939 193 











Tar i g 25 2 7 427 49.598 30. 49 53.728 
Fe + 31,9 ‘ r 47,51 6,1 $9,347 
Ma $1.4 $5.44 4 ¢ 49,687 
Apr 4 4¢ 43.4 November 42,718 45.084 47,275 
May 45.407 44,937 December 39,4 $1,742 43,694 
Tune 48,447 48,38 ts 
Jul 51,069 47,65 50,508 Total 519 23,0 77 

, Revise 

. . os 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Tota! 

Ian. aseces 24,247,282 IPSS cccces 6.261.336 See 20.790.192 
ae eesess 24.141.50? a) See 8.713,962 HOST cccve Santee 
. es 17.364.096 TOG .sesens 12.255.118 ae snsees 10,612,138 
1931 soee 11,853,800 1935 ..--+ 18,664,35¢€ 1929 17,471,914 

1939 1939 1939 
January ... 1,714,137 Dt escees 1.243.519 September 1,585,300 
February .. 1,442,535 June ...e-- 1,019,626 October ... 1,882,190 
March ..... 1,730,211 DE astteee 681,434 November 1,783,257 
are 1,348,335 August .... 970,571 December 2,070,799 
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6 > x “ o Se es a 2 ” ~< 2 tie > a Si at A ~ t Cl . P . 2 
eee Feetee Se. oSSseSsrSs2 Average Spo osing Prices— 
lz |2|(zle|f  z/S/S/83|2 Ribbed Smoked Sh 
= : Earp a/s|32 , {ibbed Smoked Sheets 
esr =~ |=|= . ©) | S|> = > (New York Markets) 
a a a ‘ “a Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932—— 
2 > —* ele | eS _= 
ee oe = oe t eae aan Orn Se | om a= - Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cent 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.4¢ 1929 20. 
a |S SAIS | ee | Rees ee | eye st 1914 65.33 1918 60.1 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.9 
a) 7 TT < ov nce woe > a 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 1931 6.1 
1 ae 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 1932 3.4 
- + JP se © ane - _ ‘ee Se . . vs \« 
a : , : Sein | SO aA Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933——— 
} : , 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 194 
= ek eas mo akin | st | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent 
5 “= ~ a : + BF me Jan 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 15.75 19. 
“ Fe ) 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 15.93 
a See Be] moowe Jrsorce | nerve M Ol 11.01 21.51 15.89 24.09 13.55 16.2¢ 
ry ed. SSeSa [Asia S2ame | ZERaS = Apr S¢ 12.1 11.55 15.98 23.44 11.84 5.87 
a May ; 13.2 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 16.07 
e oe ROM | ewe | oe | POR | He < Tune 13.5 12.57. 15.85 19.29 12.57 16.37 
” atv “™ o oo. oO. = x 
~ ot ae tone ~ Tuly 8.01 4 12.10 6.49 18.86 1 6.51 
5 - Aue 7 l ] 47 11.98 lé 18 16.08 1 67 
a ae +; Be | ee | Sept 15.36 11.55 16.4 8 - —— 
_ + >| eo) < ‘oS o<. ~ Oct - 4 1 ry, 1 ] 16.28 16.89 19.89 
= . N 8.6 13.04 1 7.97 14.¢ lé 4 2 
. e = S| Sree oreo _1o De 12.98 ! 8 20.01 15.4 l¢ 01 
oo “a 7v < vv oe > 
=e Averag 
2 for Yea ) l ’ 12.37 l 4 ) } y 
S x < ie eee | OK Ee | Re 
~ wr Own. ov o«< 
= + s Be iss 
1a, § : ; | Closi Pri f Ribbed 
a ' lee | = | ua 
aati. 2(|\2 33 So . London Closing Prices of Ribbe 
~ ~~ 9% wn | WOO ww 2 ; . k d Sh 
= SRS [co 
g 82| F25He|Ses = : Smoke eets 
> att PI ee | ome @ - = mene st - (In Pence Per Pound) 
| oe <a : , - ad i< = . 1939 1939 194 1940 1939 1939 4 194 
' | Da Nov De Jan Feb. Day N De Jan Feb 
eo . xt <= es | | Se x4 “ : 11% 301] 113% 17 s 
nm 3s ee be M -lS 11 11% 3114} 18 11 
<a sis *- 11 11% 19 I 17% 
= -_ a -y . x 11% = 2 11 l 
a 2+ - 2x -|% | eX ; 115 113 21 
a ~ 7+ - } > 1 11 1144 l 11 l 
11 12 117% 
$ an = Ss a ee ele TOS 11 115 le ‘ - 
P| — © +t < ~~ te. be _ > ! 11 25 1 
w 11 11} 26 
11 11 7 
“~~ e tad - - ‘4 4 =| <=: > 1 12 1134 28 1 11 
© << ‘ er , 9 1 
a | ‘ “oo | ' 
FI a 2 @ = -” « so je, ne | 11% 115 11 
i ? c 5 1 11 
— a ppp : = 
.) » 21 = . . . Average Monthly Price Per Pound aati 
oe: 2 : : : 
2 — : 1938 1939 4 1939 9 
<4 M I Per Pence Pence M I I I Pen 
, 2 wets = ; Jar 8 7.926 11.79 Aug : . 
= -\|> 245 , . KF, ; > "942 Sept ) 
= M 1 8 On 8 
So — — an - = \ 1 ) ) Nov 7 a Q 
. x ~ ie : - ms M 3 Dex 
Pay i = * | l y S 3. \ ige 
o July .1 ¢ 8.271 r \ ) 
c Ned go Neen = : . | —— 
a. ore > @ own . o~« 7 > | 
owe ‘a | > . 
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- ov “tT < S o! : Sd 
§ - ir " —_ _ | (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
oe ws S33 = onal |aaae = | Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
= — - ~~ aed 1 94 ) 0 194 l ; I+ 
a - “ « * 2s ) 194 19 1940 1 1940 1 
ye DO COO Date Dec. Jan. Fe Date Dec. Jan. I Date D Jan. Fe 
| 1 x 11 10.85 11.2 1 ll 4 
> os , _ 10.28 8 12 11.21 11.2 10.67 
| + ~ - 81 11.66 11.15 1.89 
S I 14 11.13 89 
© 1 10.89 | 11.33 11 1 10.9 
—~ 5 PELE | |] Ss eee | | S| ews 98 11.33 11.2 7 10 
ye TTT . 11 11 ) 8 l 
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© ~_ . —_— 1 1 
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— — ow a —-_ . : | Cent Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent Cents Cents 
». 9 ee eo Simin | Go ’ Jar ! 8.57 8.94 11.19 Aug. 10.41 8.41 
n me oon - } ~- Fe 1 2 901 2 97 Se . y } 
M 14.4 8.92 9.00 Oct 8.4 8 l »24 
‘ Apr 14 8.76 8.87 Nov ) » OF 
~ - Mav 13 $ 8 50 9.56 De« Q 2.72 1 ” 
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FEBRUARY, 


End of 


Jan. 


M: ~{ 


Apr. 
May 


Tune 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Dex 


1940 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


{ll figures are long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
~ ON HAND 





——ON HAND — AFLOAT — AND AFLOAT —, 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
76.497 223.879 57,356 48,210 333.853 272.089 
292,067 217,534 47,459 55,814 339,526 273,348 
301,762 205,93¢ 41,882 55,981 343,644 261,917 
303.901 190.896 9.071 57,918 342.972 248,814 
300,907 193,602 2.859 54,046 333 247,648 
294,796 181,794 2,079 51,274 32¢ 233,068 
282,785 174,24 40,400 52,990 323,185 227,230 
273,841 161,3¢ 47,772 66,7i7 21,613 228,079 
268,094 150,171 48,927 68,310 317,021 218,481 
259,074 133,183 51. 2100,504 1.136 233.683 
242,592 118,535 51,114114,044 706 232,579 
271 sO 8 017 45.1 21.095 5 229,112 





STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Latex ) 





No of Tons in IVharves and Warehouses, not including 
Lor - Liverpool -~ 
At en 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
Janu } 1.4 $1,895 21.71 28.789 
February Q 46.59% 48 312 7.078 24.737 6.784 
March 50.2 16.768 22 67 9¢ 
Ay ] ~ 4 $4.7 ++ 28,277 74 
May | 57194 «430434 «251081 «298 tt 
June 64 0,3 42,374 2 58 1,837 1,17¢ 
Tul 89 772 19 j 2 19.11 
Aug l l 8 19,817 l 16,218 
Septet 65* 1,190 { 14,054" 
O , gs* 2] a3 : , 
Nove ¢ | 794 2 44* 21.399 11 1 Q7* 
Decemb« 8 19,545* 21,978 l 2 l ‘ 
* Estimated 
(Figur p 1939, from t ’ 1 Londo» 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Penang and Para ana 
Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon # Holland Manaos 
At end of 1938 
December 7,084 57,8 6,12 268 1,864 
At end of 1939 
Sn 30,975 59,155 4,827 198 1557 
> ml sae eT ee ee 28,559 59,399 4,318 183 1.826 
0 Re 23,255 58,005 3,389 137 2.244 
die lcs ceixatun 22.434 55,238 3/648 131 2209 
May 1849 B37" 4,005 13¢ 1.966 
June ,563* 55,834 3,771 101 1,821 
July 27,042 5,948 4,217 188 1,474 
Augus * S 134 ' i914 
Se ‘ 457* 2 g2 
O ‘ . ; $ 419 
Nover 2 5.133 29 4 ] 
' Dealers’ and Port Stocks. ? Inside Regulated Areas 3 Dealers’ Stocks Only 


* Revised. 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat for Afloat for All Other * Tota 

United States Europe Afloat Afioa 
End of 1938 
December ......... 4§,105 26,800 8,095 80,000 
KE 19 
rer eer 48,210 27,900 28,890 105.000 
February 55,814 28.300 21,886 106,000 
PE vabacevees 4 55,981 25,200 20,819 102,000 
ME ss¢8sesdcesie 57,918 27,200 13,882 99,000 
Stew sadane ees 54,046 25.700 16,254 96,000 
June 74 25,4 11,466 88 0 
Tul 2.990 31 21,010 105,000 
August 6,717 3 23,283 120,000 
Sentembe X ; 00 5,690 134,000 
Octobe 7,50 173,000 
November +4 100 21°95 71,000 
Dece er ) 5.90 000 





* Total Afloat is au arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
alopted by the Department of Commerce. All Other Aflvat is determined by: 
sultracting the amount of stocks in transit to the Unired States and Europe 
trom the estimated total 

TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 

(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At End of: 1934 1935 1936 1937* 1938* 1939 
NT ig ww eu 661,948 698,153 600,479 454,249 549,762 497.665 
February ..... 663,308 686,195 599,355 445,265 565,833 479,578 
March 666,382 678.809 583,318 447.856 586.666 460.723 
en wesxkwaus 658,796 677,006 567,172 428,249 438,252 
May vedeas 689,239 677,569 541,871 413,134 429.979 
—e ee 672,804 671,525 520,255 434,250 407,640 
July 676,200 679,061 519,074 445,782 418.639 
August 74,702 680.644 500,520 457,462 397.345 
Septe € 4 l 661.509 493,585 470.768 396,867 
CPOCRNOP cccces 80,616 655,00 486,159 479.3 4$13,274* 
Nove er S 7 1¢ $91 193 é 395.2 
December 175 «613,98 576 = s«54 3 1,1 
Monthly Avge 7,39 666.397 528.738 } 22 55 80 427,192 


* Revised. 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


a --- Production Figures on Quarterly Basis ——_ ——— 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan.- Mar. 11,004 6,635 13,437 13,355 11,376 15,565 7,314 13,702* 
Apr.-June 12,980 14,412 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,490* 
July-Sept. 9,245 14,707 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,109* 
Oct.-Dec. 6,856 9,550 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,777 
Total 40,085 45,304 47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,078 

- Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis - 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan. Mar. 8,760 6.981 10,730 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,150* 
Apr.-June 18,021 15,139 14,998 13,47 15,940 15,741 1,564 14,908* 
July-Sept. 8,141 13.7 707 «11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,745* 
Oct.-Dec. 5,329 265 9.310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,172 
otal 40,251 44,092 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 56,975 
- Inventory Figures ’ —— 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan.-Mar. 9,878 7.290 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 10,248* 
Apr.-June 4.999 6,615 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,.909* 
July-Sept. 6,096 7,595 8,419 8,288 8,690 11,200 7,859 8,364* 
Oct.-Dec. 7,644 8,888 9,455 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,688 
Figures for Recent Months 
7--PRODU CTION- — SHIPME NTS— r-—~-INVENTORY *?~ 
1937 1938 1939 19 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
Oct 3,846 4,183 5,431 3.807 4,126 5,188 11,228 8,237 8,657 
Nov 3,006 4,139 4,867 3.640 4,405 4.244 10,572 7,924 9,244 
De 2,852 4,729 4,479 3,048 4.154 4,740 10,383 8,451 8.688 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Figures on Quarterly Basis ~~ -\ 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938° 1939 
Jan.- Mar. 10,721 6,230 12,823 12,553 11,891 15,831 7,314 12,385* 
Apr.-June 11,913 13,001 13,191 11,631 14,624 15,413 380 12,067 
July-Sept. 8.286 14,356 10,321 11,270 15 »320 12,038 10,794 13,505* 
Oct.-Dec. 5,970 000 9.891 12,425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,410 
Total 890 42.587 46.226 47.879 7,036 52.374 37,848 51.367 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis — 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan.-Mar 8, 918 6,539 10,640 11,252 11,367 14,606 7,387 11,371* 
Apr.-June 16,27 13,292 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13, 233° 
July-Sept. 7,761 13,370 11,545 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,759* 
Oct.-De $9 8.189 8, 30¢ 11,63 12,874 9,765 12,099 13,395 
Potal 37,911 41,390 45,044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40,293 51,758 
- Inventory Figures * = 
Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Jan.-Mar. 9,448 6,369 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 9,163* 
Apr.-June 5,174 6,097 8,795 10,050 8,075 11,833 8,337 8,044¢ 
Tuly-Sept. 753 7,008 7,639 7,565 8,595 11,32¢ 7,859 7,846* 
ict.-Dec. 749 7,815 1,180 8,231 10,945 10,312 8,166 7,174 
Figures for Recent Months 


7-PRODUCTION— —-SHIPMENTS— -—-INVENTORY ?= 
1937 138 193 l 7 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
Oct 3,800 3,980 5,073 3.525 4,101 5,012 11,185 7,746 7,717 
Nov. 2.891 4,029 $513 3 ) 4,138 3,940 10,605 7.66 8,214 
Dec. 2,4 4,351 3,824 2,881 3,859 4,443 10,312 8, 1 6¢ 7,174 
' Based on reports received from the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
> Held by mat turers at end of period indicated 


* Revised. 








Automobile Production 








——United States—— -——Canada—— 
Passenger Passenger Grand 

Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
1929 5 8,420 1,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
1930 55.986 34 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 2,389,730 640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
1932 1,370,678 187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933 1.920.057 $5 65.924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934 7 111 192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
935 3,9 ; 9( 172,877 135,562 37.315 4,119,811 
| 1.4 528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
1937 +.808,974 15,889 893,0 207,463 15 $6 54,417 5,016,437 
1938 2 489.085 00.985 488.100 166,08 123.761 42.32 2.655.171 
1939 7058 2.866.724 4 155.316 108.80¢ 16.510 3.732.374 
De wewee 337,372 273,409 63,963 16,891 12,791 4,100 354,263 
MO anawe 297.508 237,870 59,638 15,706 11,585 4,121 313,214 
June .- 309,720 246,704 63,016 14,515 10,585 3,930 324,235 
> canes 209,343 150.738 58,605 9,135 5,112 4,023 218,478 
TE. Satan 99,868 61.384 38,484 3,47 1,068 2,407 103,343 
Sept 88,751 161,625 27,12¢ 3,921 3,494 42 192,672 
Oct.* 313,377 251,819 61,558 11,29¢ 7,791 3,505 324,673 
Nov.* 351,782 285,252 Yi 30 16.756 9,882 6,874 368,538 
i wakes $52,024 373,755 78,269 16,978 11,491 5,487 469,002 

* Revised 

Note: 1 S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 


production. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 




















AGE 



































Norr Ann~cat Fioures Are More Accurate: THevy Are Revisep at THE Enp or THE Fottowrinc YEAR. 


7-~BRITISH MALAYA’? British NETHERLAND INDIES * 
Gross Net India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Iudo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Exports Ceylon? Burma? wak * Borneo* Siam* Madura E. Coast Me & China* Valley Other* Total * 
.923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4.237 1,718 32.930 46,344 57,822 5.067 16.765 7.856 406.415 
1924 259.706 108.524 151,182 39.997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54.497 80.347 6.688 23.165 9.065 429.366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 3.377 46.757 65,499 120.626 7,881 25.298 13.797 514,487 
926 191,328 1,24 240,08 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52.186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
927 371.322 182.845 188.477 $5.35¢ 11,321 10.923 6,582 5,472 55.297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,431 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,69 653,794 
1929 574.836 163.092 411,744 81.584 11,663 11.077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6.767 853.896 
930 47,04 133.87¢ 4 167 76.97( 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14.260 5.651 814.24) 
} 519.74 ! 50¢ 94.234 61.769 8.470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
os 478.252 92.539 $85.71 48.973 3.888 6.961 4.664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573.41 167.377 406.035 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18,394 9.883 2.737 846,3! 
1934 677.36 211.8 4¢ 8 79.746 10.492 17.233 11,103 17.545 87.400 112,058 175,470 20,17 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
1935 590,319 174,652 415.667 $4,316 13,968 19,465 8.885 28.327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864.574 
1936 520,286 167.799 487 49.692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84.577 152.205 40.782 14,193 11,466 845.43) 
192 421 472 44 468.19 1.353 17,015 25.922 13.213 551 R4 025 139.632 207.863 43,399 15,576 13,063 1.133.864 
1938 526.911 156,101 370,8 49,528 15,178 17,792 9,512 41,080 57,526 94,501 145,909 58,518 14,618 12,920 887,892 
1938 
Aug 47,24¢ 13,7 l 4,401 953 Ti 72 4.793 4757 7.339 11.006 3,840 1,050 1,074 74,417 
Sept 10,99 I 4 9 1,036 756 284 3,893 4,026 7,052 9,092 8,139 758 1,292 70,724 
Oct 42,294 16,599 ¢ 4.89 1,111 1,612 1,075 4,438 4,486 8,229 17,166 3,638 1,796 1,092 75,231 
Nov. 39,340 10,219 9 6,422 1,271 929 567 3,223 3,975 5,678 9,568 4,035 1,159 990 66,938 
Dec 32,901 7,607 4 12 1,586 599 227 3,029 1,87 4,332 4,315 9,815 2,205 1,021 57,508 
Q 
far 13 19.049 7 7 1,879 2.342 1,604 2,918 6,787 11,261 20,630 4,739 1,708 1,Z00* 86.588 
Feb 43,084 13,889 29,19 5,495 1,565 1,484 664 5, 60¢ 4,833 8,410 11,658 5,659 1,056 1,200* 76.825 
Mar. 43 ) 4,0 29,224 3,718 1,393 1,177 344 5,401 5,361 8,084 14,428 4,636 1,331 1,200* 76.297 
Apr. 43,668 13,99¢ 29,67 2,22 1,260 2.446 1,687 2,660 5,321 9,250 13,691 2,581 1,139 1,200* 73.132 
May 42,214 12,697 29,517 2,807 1,678 1,649 558 2,782 4,105 8.159 12,009 4,585 874 1,Z00* 69.923 
June 1,541 4 | 32 l g 5,839 8 ,84¢ 12,754 4,630 591 1,200* 64,231 
July 45,96 O18 91 } 1,603 ) 229 11,02 19,325 3,367 1,019 1,200* 83,673 
‘Aug 19 ‘ é $27 1,749 975 230 6,23¢ 10,01 11,232 7,020 1,000 200* 91,627 
Sept $5,094 49 78 93 429 4.670 5.168 10,278 22,197 5,943 1,197 2 - 86,7 46 
Oct 70.839 1.49 4 é ) R2 487 0 047 +950 13,645 21.404 5,022 1,131 1.2 ° 113.9¢ 
Nov $9.2 t¢ 4 857 2 1.269 827 10.239 14,163 6,644 1.500* — 84.72 
LD +1 ; 4 l ) 8,1 8.58 7,15 11,25¢ 1,50 ie 87,657 
All figures from January, 1934, onward are net exports shown on a “dry rub- 1930—11; 1931—2; 1932—2; 1933—1, and 1934—6 tons. (*) Official statis 
ber” basis as calculated by the International Rubber Regulation Committee. tics (*) Exports from “Other N. I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is 
(') Prior to January, 1934, Malayan net exports cannot be taken as produc reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is 
tion, since imported rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced not included in earlier years, which is as follows on a dry rubber basis 
about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex also is not 1923—2,342 tons; 1924—1,008; 1925—2,239; 1926—44; 1927—84; 1928 
included in the early years, whi on a dry rubber basis was as follows: 1,395; 1929—437; 1930—2,744; 1931—3,874; 1932—3,488; 1933—5,260, and 
1924—1,117 tons; 192 618; 1926—3,263; 1927—2,439; 1928—2,247; 1929— 1934—5,330 tons (5) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
3.574; 1930—2,750 193 1,94 1932—5,193; 1933—10,470, and 1934— consuming countries; also includes United States imports of guayule. (*) This 
14,172 tons. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber total includes the third column for British Malaya and all other figures shown 
exported as latex is not it e su . ments on a dry rubber basis were: for other territories. (*) Figure is provisional. 
1923—18 tons; 1924—90; 19 ¢ } ); 1927—™%; 1928—1; 1929—2; 
Nore Annuat Ficures Are More Accurate; THey Are Revisep at THE ENp oF tne FottowinGc YEAR. 
7 ‘ . >. . . > 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 
States ' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238.407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56.844 13,885 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5.510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,043 172 -3.807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301.527 12,70 27.392 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1.128 409.173 
1924 319.103 11.550 30.4 4¢ 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 185.596 4.06 32,95¢ 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1.55 520.274 
1926 399.98 84.865 34.24 20,229 18,125 9,309 6.529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4.046 1.299 1.870 617.957 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,271 26.405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9.490 6.482 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 632.768 
1928 407,572 4.84¢ 36,498 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2.243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599.771 
1929 528.608 122.67 5 93 35,453 34.284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3.022 6.440 R64 4.650 294 638 
19.30 458.036 120.069 68 28.793 33.039 18,639 16.387 5.354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86.17 46,466 25.261 43.483 10,149 30.671 7.649 11.009 2.220 6.360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 107% R44 44.08% 4 é 45.121 20.917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398.365 73.335 61.953 54.120 19.332 66.831 19.341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439,172 158.48 49.5¢ 9.331 28.439 69,905 21.398 47,271 9.642 9.115 3.758 12,418 6.901 10,999 926.389 
1ORE 435758 128829 14 47 200 26.870 $7 347 71.220 37.572 9.978 7,593 4.068 11.878 8.140 11,245 895,727 
190% 475.359 > 59 7 71.794 27.871 61,223 16,534 30.963 14,109 9.648 2.888 11,236 6.668 8.772 791,510 
1937 59? 104 977 a7 217 36.088 62.311 24.73: 30.462 19.164 14,97 4.343 4.680 2.400 13.063 1.055.356 
138 406.343 -:133.07 25.696 45.83 28,170 25. 1,944 11,309 5,092 16,034 24 9, 871,349 
1°38 
Au ‘ 1 71 1.837 33 2,078 39 1 1.238 259 965 0* 66.358 
Sert 14.436 ‘ } 405 3,584 1,799 77 519 8 1.83 bd . 68.854 
Oct 22 ot 6 39% 7139 7904 3.92] . 72 Q 4 3 > 0Q* ) 65.575 
pi 7 D> 5 3123 4665 1,984 ‘ f 63¢ 1,209 ne 7 63,486 
De 17 ! 4,134 81 2,198 4,000 2,355 ad 647 87 2 | - 648 69,186 
99079 
an. 36,614 8 4.684 7,227 2,867 2,553 2.133 4,000* 910 898 454 1,037 200° 1,131 65.544 
ey 10,578 ‘ ) 1:45 3,26 2.025 2,000 1,741 1,068 184 858 200° 524 «61,549 
Mar 45,286 8.08 8 é 2,458 4,019 1,525 2,000* 1,31¢ 1,242 368 1,133 200* 463 80.631 
Apr 31,590 7 8.719 1,46 3,579 1,926 2,000* 1,108 855 333 1,062 200° 597 63.826 
Ma $5,390 7,531 1,64 8,413 ,00¢ 4,438 1,573 2,000* 1,188 792 518 1,654 200* 618 81,967 
Tune 951 9439 Q 42 3,067 1.992 "000" 1.308 621 672 2,703 200* 487 0,702 
lis ‘ Q 1 o* g 565 824 ° 67.155 
te ’ * 1 4¢ ” 8,972 
Cos 4 ) | 1 ° ) 0 * ? $72 
Oct ) . 5 1.200* 69,589 
N . { 1 1 . 1 1.200* 71.504 
De . . . { 1,500* . 1,200* 12,441 
a—Including gutta perct b—Including balata Re-exports not deducted Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imy een reduced in 
in monthle stat I e scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Ot- rder to eliminate imports of gutta percha and t t isis of net 
ficial statistics of rubbe por Soviet Russia Ir ng Norway, weight. *—United States imports of guayule are ir led this mpilation. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finlat g—United Kingdom and French exports to *_-Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
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PEAMAVIES... xox FROM HEAVEN 
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and a thrifty buy. DISPERSITE has already 


proved itself good...comparable, and in 





some applications superior, to natural water 


dispersions. 


Manufacturers have found DISPERSITE 









highly satisfactory in cements and adhe- 
RIGHT IN AMERICA’S OWN BACK YARD sives, plasticizing, coatings, impregnating, 
is the raw material for the world’s best carpet and felt sizings, bonding, etc. New 
buy in a water dispersion of rubber. It’s an ideas and new uses are constantly being 
artificial water dispersion of rubber called developed ... with gratifying results. 


DISPERSITE, and is made from America’s . 
Perhaps there is a place in your proc- 


esses where DISPERSITE will do the 


job better...and save you money while 


huge supply of scrap rubber. 


Import hazards and expense are avoided, 


making DISPERSITE prices attractive... doing it. We’ll be glad to help you find out. 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: BRANCHES: 


BOSTON 1 INDIANAPOLIS < DETROIT 
560 Atlantic Ave. 3335 Washington Bivd. 6600 E. Jefferson Ave. 












THE RUBBER AGE 








HAND SORTING AND GRADING 



















First Step in 
Reclaiming 
Rubber Scrap for 





This work gives employment to many older men, who have spent their 
early years in various branches of rubber reclaiming work in our plant. 





PEQUANOC RECLAIMS 


The first step in the processing of Reclaimed Rubber 
is the sorting of the scrap or waste rubber. 

e 
For example, in the manufacture of Pequanoc boot 
and shoe reclaims, rubber boots, arctics, rubbers and 
tennis shoes are not thrown together and ground up 
as received. 


Each grade must be separated and graded for special 
treatment. This applies to every type of waste, 
including tires, tubes, hose, mechanicals, etc. 

SS) 
The trade expects and gets a high quality reclaimed 
rubber under the Indian trade mark, and this careful 
grading and sorting plays an important part in the 
uniformity of our product. 

F) 

For low costs and best results—always ask for PEQUANOC 


al 


FOR Le 
. MS Sp Ne aoe 
QuALity RECA @ -CiFic purposes 





a BUTLER NEW JERSEY ey 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Robert Knoblock Harold P. Fuller E. B. Ross Burnett & Co. (London) Lid. 
2201 Lineoln Way West +!) St James Avenue No. 1 Teronto Street 189 Regent Street 








Mishawaka, Indiagsa Besto., Mass Terents, Ontario, Canada Londen W. 1, England 
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im SQUEEZE MORE 


This is literally what SUN Processing Oils do! Their 
outstanding compatibility during processing makes 
possible a maximum plasticizing action . . . greater 
homogeneity . . . increased liveliness . . . without tell- 
tale blooming. 

Laboratory tests and performance facts all prove SUN 
Processing Oils a revolutionary factor in the rubber 
industry. In processing natural or modern synthetic 
rubbers, such as neoprene, these oils save time in 
plasticizing . . . cut labor costs . . . and produce 
finished products second to none. 


Learn how Sun can help you—write to 
SUN OIL COMPANY »° Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROCESS OR INDUSTRY... LET SUN ENGINEERS AID YOU! 








THE 


FROM ORE TO OXIDE 


The Story of St. Joe Zinc Oxide—Number 7 of a Series 





RUBBER ACE 



























































ELECTRO-THERMIC 
SMELTING 


At the zinc smelter of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company at Josephtown, Pa., the 
furnace charge, consisting of coke and 
sintered ore, is fed into a gas-fired brick- 
lined kiln pre-heater in which the temp- 
erature is carried as high as possible 
without volatization of the zinc. The 


hot charge is fed into the top of the 
furnace shaft onto a rotating distributor 





top. 

The electro-thermic furnaces them- A 
selves, are quite large affairs, about as 
high as a four-story building, 37 to 40 I] 
feet overall, with an inside diameter of 
69 inches. They are of the charge resistor 0 


type. The charge, serving as the current 


carrying medium, rises to a temperature M 
of about 1200° C and becomes incandes- = , 
cent, forming zinc vapor. fo) 


On leaving the furnace the zinc vapor 


is brought into contact with air under ” 
carefully controlled conditions, forming pi 
zinc oxide fumes. These fumes are then Ca 
conducted to the bag room where the 

* 


zinc oxide is collected. 






VIEW OF ELECTRO-THERMIC FURNACE 


Us 
ST. JOSEPH * 
LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK Tr: 
: 


ELDORADO 5-3200 
PRE-HEATER FOR FURNACE CHARGE 





PLANT AND LABORATORY, JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 














MAPICO F RED) lien 


No. 297 PROPERTIES 


FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 





A New Pigment for 
Improving Rubber _ a 
Quality... | aon 


MAPICO RED NO. 297 ages 
well— equal to the best of rein- 
forcing pigments. 


mapico_RED_NO.297 


MAPICO RED NO. 297 rein- 
forces rubber—surpasses all 
pigments excepting Colloidal 
Carbons. 


e Note its Tensile Strength 
e Note its Elongation 


MAPICO NO. 297 RED RUB- 
BER IS GOOD RUBBER 


Use it wherever quality and 
service are specified 
¢ Footwear, Soling and Heels 
¢ Hose Covers and Linings 
« Heavy Service Mechanicals 
¢ Jar Rings 


Try it in your inside tire stocks B so) —1 pet et | 
: a MAPICO RED NO. 297 
* In the top cushions and breaker a ees ae ee a 

VOLUME ADINGS 


skim in reinforcing proportions. PER 100 PARTS OF RUBBER BY WEIG! 


Macnetic Pigment Co. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Division OF DISTRIBUTORS 
©OtumBian CARBON 


COMPANY 41 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


AZO ZZZ-55 Zinc Oxide makes white rubber whiter whether com- 
pounded with Zinc Sulfide or Titanium dioxide. The chemistry of 
small amounts of impurities in zinc oxide is important. Dependable 
results are obtained with AZO ZZZ-55, the preferred zinc oxide for 
white rubber compounds, because the trace of lead is all present in 


the relatively inert sulfated form. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


OLUMBUS. O CHICAGO 
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This interesting old-fashioned mechanical bank, one of a large private 
collection, is inscribed, ‘I always did ‘spise a mule’’. When you place a 
coin in the darky’s mouth and press down a lever the mule rears, throw- 
ing the darky headfirst against the log. As his head strikes the log the 
coin is dislodged and falls into the bank through the slot. 


THERE ARE NOVEL WAYS, ALSO, TO 
SAVE WITH CYANAMID’S AERO AC 50! 


AERO AC 50 is particularly adapted for use 
as a secondary accelerator, or activator with 
mercaptobenzothiazole or its derivatives. At 
processing temperatures AERO AC S50 is 
practically inert. Rubber batches containing 
it process without “scorching” difficulties. 
At curing temperatures it is a powerful acti- 
vator, giving products of high moduius and 
tensile properties. 

AERO AC 50 may be used as a primary 
accelerator alone or combined with DOTG 


to avoid scorching where DPG or DOTG 
gives trouble in high speed extrusion. 
AERO AC 50 will help you save time and 
money in special compounding processes. 
Write for our pamphlet showing its appli- 
cation in various types of compounds and 
suggesting other interesting possibilities. 
You will also find savings in increased 
efficiency through the use of AERO BRAND 
DPG, DOTG, and RUBBER SULPHUR— 


manufactured at Warners, N. J. 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS at Boston, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.: Detroit, 
Mich.; Akron, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cal.; Chicago, IIl. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES—Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, 
Mass.;: H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. and Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Herron & Meyer, Chicago, IIl.; Akron Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +- NEW YORK, N. Y¥; 








TITANOX PIGMENTS 
for Rubber Compounding 
TITANOX-A (titanium dioxide) — 


great tinctorial strength—lowest cost 
per unit of color—greatest reinforce- 
ment. 

TITANOX-C (titanium calcium pig- 
ment) low volume cost for whiteness 
and brightness—superior in reinforc- 
ing to ordinary fillers. 

TITANOX-M (titanium magnesium 
pigment )—gives stiffer uncured stocks 
—eliminates ‘“mushiness”. 


ar 


THE RUBBER AGE 








HAT do you require in a white pigment—whiteness, bright- 
W . opacity? TITANOX gives them in the highest degree 
attained with titanium pigments. Do you demand uniform white- 
ness and tinting strength in succeeding deliveries? TITANOX is 
exceptional in these respects. Do you want a white pigment that 
will insure to your white and tinted rubber products the high- 
est competitive value? Then put your faith in TITANOX pig- 
ments. They have everything that makes for quality. 


Our Rubber Service Department will be pleased to confer with you 
regarding white pigments and their application to your products. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ¢ Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Missouri 
National Lead Co. (Pacific Coast Branch), 2240 24th St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TRADE MARK 
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So does Santoflex-B and, in addition, Santo- 
flex-B maintains more resistance to flex 


cracking as the stock grows old in service 


So does Santoflex-B and Santoflex-B also 
delivers extra performance where stocks 
are subjected to high temperatures. 


SANTOFLEX® 


Monsaro CHEMICAL Cowes 
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We assist — 
never insist 
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{ IN CONTINENTAL IS 





INDUSTRY-WIDE? 





| ¢ 

. 

| Although a comparatively new company. in production for a period of less than three years, 
[ . 4 d 

| Continental is already supplying carbon black to practically all of the large users and a large 
Lm j - | . 4 
= percentage of the smaller users throughout the country. 


This industtewide confidence in Continental is inspired by the promptness and thorough- 
ness with which-customer demands have*been met... and by the recognized fact that the 
company is equipped with the most up-to-date producing and handling facilities. The stand- 
ard we have set for quality and service is your assurance of satisfaction as a Continental 


customer. Continental Carbon Blacks. in both CONTINENTAL A: Fast Cure, Easy Processing 
5 CONTINENTAL B: Fast Cure, Medium Processing 
compressed and dustless forms. are available 
CONTINENTAL C: Medium Cure, Easy Processing 


in the grades listed at the right. atrmeiaarel 


: Medium Cure, Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL E: Medium Cure, Hard Processing 


CONTINENTAL F: Stow Cure, Medium Processing 






CONTINENTAL G: Slow Cure, Hard Processing 
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J CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 295 Madison Ave., N.Y. + Plant: Sunray, Texas: Akron Sales Office: Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, O, 
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CHEMISTRY 


and ‘TECHNOLOGY of RUBBER 


Edited by 


C. C. Davis and John T. Blake 


A.C.S. Monograph No. 74 


EMARKABLY 

scope, this official publication of the 

A.C.S, Rubber Division at last provides 
an authoritative reference book on both the 
theoretical! and practical aspects of rubber tech- 
nology. The fact that each chapter has been 
contributedl by an expert or group of collabo- 
rators, especially eminent in their own particu- 
lar fields, gives the book an authority, and a 
compelling interest, obtainable in no other way. 
For each special subject great care has been 
exercised to furnish adequate historical per- 
spective for the most significant presentation of 
recent developments. Other attractive features 
are extensive bibliographies conveniently placed 
at the end of each chapter, and an unusually 
complete index, particularly emphasizing cross- 
references. A final chapter devoted to concise 
discussion of the literature of rubber chemistry 
also increases the utilitarian character of this 
volume. 


comprehensive in_ its 


[* view of the notable advances in rubber 
manufacture during the past two decades, the 
appearance of this monograph is especially 
timely, Emphasis is placed on the latest tech- 
nical developments in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, which have grown out of such research 
achievements as the x-ray study of a configura- 
tion of the rubber molecule; a more complete 
understanding of the behavior of rubber in 
liquids; and the growing realization of the 
basic changes in physical structure developed 
during reinforcement loading and vulcanization. 


te special value of this book lies in the 
fact that the exposition of these recondite 
theoretical studies is well balanced by the com- 
prehensive discussion of up-to-date manufactur- 
ing practice. The exhaustive treatment of the 
mechanism of the aging, oxidation, and de- 
terioration of rubber on exposure to light and 
heat, for example, is supplemented by a com- 
plete list of commercial anti-oxidants and age- 
resisters, and by a detailed description of the 
beneficial effect of other compounding ingre- 
dients in this respect. The fundamental, mathe- 
aatical physics of vulcanized rubber, is offset 
by a chapter on current standard test methods 
and physical testing equipment. Fundamental 
theorizing as to the mechanism of acceleration, 
or the nature of vulcanization, is balanced by 
practical comments on compounding materials, 
and by a complete compilation of routine 
analytical methods for crude rubber and for 
commercial vulcanized rubber products. Spe- 
cialized subjects such as rubber reclaiming: 
balata and gutta percha; synthetic rubber and 
rubber substitutes receive adequate treatment. 

The result is that the book has a universal 
appeal, to the research investigator and student, 
as well as to the routine analyst; to the develop- 
ment engineer, and to the factory compounder. 
It is both a practical manual and an authorita- 
tive reference work. It belongs in all technical 
libraries, in plant laboratories, and in factory 


offices. 
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| XVII. Industrial Uses of Latex—D. F. Tz 
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| 896 pages—IIlustrated—PRICE: $15.00 
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| 250 West 57th St., N. Y. City 
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NOW IS THE TIME... 


In good times, adequate machinery 
keeps production abreast of demand. 
When business is slow, efficient 
Machinery provides the extra margin 
that keeps operation on the profit 
side of the ledger. 

Now is the time to investigate the 
outstanding features of Royle Ex- 
truding Machines. Standard specifi- 
cations include roller thrust bearing, 
continuous-tooth herringbone gears 
and positive automatic lubrication. 
Special compounds and processes 
may be accommodated through the 
use of hardened cylinder liners, 
stellited or chromium-plated stock 
screws and other Royle engineering 
features . . . continuous improve- 
ment since 1880. 


Now its the time to equip right. 





Medium sized Royle 








mare Anand 


™ SINCE 


PATERSON 


AKRON, OHIO: J. C. CLINEFELTER 


ed, ikel, F 





Perfected Tuber, equipped for dusting thin-walled 


tubes with soapstone. 
MACHINES OFFERED FOR TUBING, STRAINING, RUBBER-COVERING, 


1 Ye 


to 10 meee 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


hd — 
VIPERA Re 


ENG.: 


JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) Ltd. 
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NEW COMPOUNDS 
Make Rubber 


Definitely 


Antiseptic 


@® With Givaudan’s new compounds G-4 and G-11 
you are assured of obtaining antiseptic qualities in 
rubber. 


Check these advantages: 


Lasting effect — be 
cause these antiseptics 
are non-volatile 

Powerful antiseptic 
action: G-11 is six times 
as strong as thymol in 
bactericidal power 
against Staphylococcus 
Aureus. 

Non-toxic in 

Do not irritate the 
skin 

impart no odor. 

Insoluble in water 

withstands washing 

A little goes far— 
In general 0.5 — 1.0% by 
weight is sufficient to im 
part antiseptic action 

Do not affect rub- 
ber — no deleterious ef 
fects. 

G-4 and G-11 have been 
antiseptics ever used in rubber 


rubber. 





found to be the most effective 


products. 


You will find them ideal in your rubber goods—whether 
baby pants, sheeting, dress shields, or other sundries. You 
can also produce latex articles that are antiseptic with Com- 
pound G-11 N.W. The above properties have been checked 
by reliable laboratory tests on several specific rubber com- 
pounds. 


Write today for further information on these antiseptics. 


GIVAUDAN 


INC. 


DELAWANNA, 


Industria! Aromatics Division 


8O FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stauffer Chemical Co. 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
624 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
507 Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Freeport, Texas 
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CARBONE X* 


A black coal-tar hydrocarbon in flake 
form with a high content (40°) mini- 
mum) of free carbon in finely dispersed 
form. Carbonex is resistant to the action 
of acids, alkalis, oils or greases. Users find 


that stocks compounded with Carbonex 
are also tear and abrasion resistant, 
and show a minimum of flex deteriora- 
tion. Carbonex has been used to reduce 
“cold flow” of some plastic compounds. 














CARBONEX*S 


A modification of Carbonex with improved milling qualities. 






The experienced Barrett Technical staff will gladly cooperate 
with you on production problems involving the use of 
Carbonex or other Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


ove Ge of {merica’s Great Basic Businesses 
















BARRETT RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS: Carbonex*..Carbonex*s .. Cumar*.. 
Bardol*..Berdol*B..B.R.H.*No.2..B.R.T.*No.3..B.R.T.*No.7..B.R.V.*..S.R.0.* 


No. 1621. . Reclaiming Oil No. 1733. . B.R.C.*No. 20, No. 19 E.. Dispersing Oil No. 10. Resin-C Pitch. 


Reclaiming Oil 












‘ews machine has displaced the 
slow, untidy and wasteful hand method 
of cementing canvas tops, gaiter, gum 
and boot linings, automatic fastener 
slides 


used in the manufacture of waterproof 


and other miscellaneous parts 


footwear. 

The wre Top Cementing Machine— 
Model RB can be fitted for either single 
or double cementing in widths of 3/16" 


to 2” for single and 144" to 114” for 
double work. 


It may also be equipped with double 





attachment for work requiring variable 


GAC Top Cementing 
Machine — Model RB 
Single 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GAC Top Cementing 
Machine — Model RB 
Double 


marginal cement lines within ranges 
mentioned above. 
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The Industry's Reference Book— 
1939 RUBBER RED BOOK Rubber 





RED BOOK 





Directory of the Rubber Industry 


A new edition, completely revised, reno- 00 
vated and expanded. It gives the rubber | 
manufacturer extensive sources of supply 
for chemicals, machinery, fabrics and raw 
materials, and it catalogues for suppliers, | 











the entire rubber manufacturing industry cae ere 

in the United States and Canada, both as to as Oe 
location and products. The 1939 RUBBER 6 x 9 inches 

RED BOOK is the indispensable reference 420 pages 


book for all branches of the rubber manu- Fully indexed 


facturing industry. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


1. Rubber Manufacturers: 6. Reclaimed Rubber Manufacturers 


Alphabetical ——- | 7. Scrap Rubber Dealers 
List of Products with Suppliers 


Geographical Locations 8. Miscellaneous Types of Rubber 


Canadian Manufacturers 9. Rubber Letex: 
Latex and Latex Compounds 
2. Rubber Machinery and Equipment: Water Dispersions 
List of Products with Suppliers Special Latex Processes 
Names and Addresses of Suppliers Latex Compounding Materials 


Latex Machinery and Equipment 


} De ‘he ais a : np Ing MM: ter als: . 
. Rubber hemi ils and C or pounding ute SC a eer ee 
List of Products with Suppliers 
Chemical Brand Names 11. Consulting Technologists 
F ye ‘esses of Suppliers . . 
Names and Addresses of Suppliers 12. Seles Agents end Branch Offices 


4. Fabrics and Textiles: 13. Technical Journals 


> . . . on ve / - 

List of Products with Suppliers l4. ‘Trade and Technical Organizations 
Names and Addresses of Suppliers : aay 

15. Who's Who in the Rubber Industry 


5. Crude Rubber Dealers, Agents and Brokers 16. Subject Index 


PRICES: $4.00 (Paper-Bound)—$5.00 (Cloth-Bound) 


Send Orders to: 


THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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AKRON, OHIO 


DARROW ROAD 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


14th AND CONVERSE STS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


736 STATLER BUILDING 


E. ST. LOvuUIS, Itt. 





WAREHOUSES ee AKRON, OHIO e 
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LATEX ADHESIVE 
MANUFACTURERS 


© Lower Cost 

® Better Tackiness 

@ Stronger Bond 

@ Latex Replacement 


@ Good Aging 


All these are possible 
through the use of 
two new products. 





FOR DETAILS WRITE TO 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















REVERTEX 


CONCENTRATED LATEX 


Technical Service is at 

Your Disposal Without 

Charge or Obligation 
* 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


1 MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











RANDALL & STICKNEY 


| Hand Grip 
? Rubber Gauge 





SE acorn se 2 Length ......9%4” ae yy” 
Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 


Throat ..6%" Each Div. 1/1000” Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 





FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 


































MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
—POW DERED 
Ample stocks, conveniently 
located, You can get quick 
deliveries in any quantity ° 
Put up in 5-ply moisture- 
proof paper bags. Stocked in 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS, 
Tenn. + PHILADELPHIA and 


SOUTH KEARNY, N, J. 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, inc. 


260 West Broadway New York City 





MUEHLSTEIN 
SERVICE 


CRUDE 


‘Q SCRAP 
RUBBER 





BRANCHES: ALSO 
AKRON CHICAGO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES HARD RUBBER OUST 
Lonoon PARIS 


H. MUEHLSTEIN 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 


i22 E. 42 STREET, NEW YORK, 1.¥ 
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MINERALITE 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


A NEW MICACEOUS FILLER 
For Hard and Molded Rubber and White Goods 


Readily Dispersed 
Durability Fine Mesh 
Low Specific Gravity Satisfactory Finish 

10-20% Quicker Cure 
Increases tensile 25% to 50% over rubber dust when us- 
ing 50% “Mineralite’” and 50% hard rubber compound. 
Lubricates the mass when compounding, helping flow. 
Will flow in irregular pieces, making a good joint between 
“Mineralite” compounded and regular hard rubber stock 
in molding. 

Samples, Prices and Information on Request 


MINERALITE SALES CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 


Inert in Compounds 

















OLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
& 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


— 
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- 12” diameters, any length 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 

THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 





























° ATTRACTIVE 
¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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MAGRETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH - BRAKE COMBINATIONS 










If you have a tramp iron 
problem ask for our Bulletin 


diameter 


This 24” 
STEARNS Magnetic clutch 
and Brake Unit is provid- 301 on Magnetic Pulleys. 


ing smooth start and posi- 
tive stop on a rubber mill 
in a prominent mid-western 
plant. Efficient, economical 
and safe, sizes and combi- 
nation to meet requirements. 
Write for Bulletin 225. 


improved, air-cooled, latest 
design. Sizes to fit your 
conveying system or self 
contained unit. 

We invite your inquiries. 
Outline your problem. No 
obligation. 

































STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 








Packing Crepe in Ceylon 


CHARLES F. CONNOR & Co., Inc. 


110 State Street 
Lafayette 3690 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: lacobite Boston Specialists in Latex Crepe 
































AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a _ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy 
up to 5/16” by thou- 
sandths. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 



































































Neville Paracoumarone-indene Resins 
are neutral, chemically resistant and 
water-proof, will not deteriorate on 
aging, and provide efficient, eco- 
nomical softening action and tack- 
production in rubber compcunds, 
especially light-colored goods. Also 
suitable for use with Neoprene, Plio- 


lite, Thiokol and Chlorinated Rubber. 
Ask about Neville Resins 


See f bb R-I 
or rubber heels, soles, 
tires, tubes, cements, etc. 








































































































booklet 
“NEVILLE 
RESINS” 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH °- PA. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 


This volume contains the 103 papers submitted for presentation at 
the International Rubber Conference held in London in May, 1938 
under the auspices of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. It also in- 


cludes the discussion on every paper. 


The conference attracted over 500 rubber technologists from all parts 
of the world who were privileged to discuss what is undoubtedly the 
greatest collection of papers ever presented at any rubber symposium. 
The papers cover almost every phase of rubber technology from the 
growing of rubber to the marketing of the finished product. The com- 
plete list of papers, published in our June, 1938 issue, serves as an in- 


dication of the wide scope of the subjects. 


Every technologist and every rubber library should have a copy of this 
valuable book so as to be posted on the latest world developments in 


rubber technology. 


Over 1000 pages—9x12 in.—Indexed—Price (postpaid), $12 
° 
Send Orders to 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Agents in the United States and Canada 


250 West 57th St., New York City 
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TLESS CARBON BLACK 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
CHARLESTON, W. VIRGINIA 
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THE “QUALITY TWINS” SYMBOL- 
IZING THE 6G BLACK. 
WORK WITH YOU TOWARD 
PERFECT COMPOUNDS... NO 
IN-AND-OUTERS THESE, BUT 
STEADY, RELIABLE BLACKS 
OF NOTABLE UNIFORMITY 


ans cane 
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ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (EL. corrano7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. 


























Important Price Change on 


SCOTT TESTERS’ 


Effective March 1, 1940 
HENRY L. SCOTT COMPANY 


101 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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P AT “A Great Hotei” MACRAE S 
1 block from Penn Station and Empire State Building a L U F 3a Oo Oo K 


O. buses stop at our door 


ea 5 eee 
he i ee FS AGG 
TR } 

STO 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 dail ) | 
magma =e . Lists manufacturers of everything 


OTEL MCALPIN : used by the Rubber Industry 


| SROADWAY at 34th ST.. NEW YORE: For complete information write 


d KNOTT Management John J. hese: Manager MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK CO. 
18 E. Huron St., Chicago 














__. Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
EOPHAX FOR NEOPRENE 


“Neoprene can be loaded with FACTICE and fillers to a greater extent than rubber and 
Reg. U.S. Pat OF 


yet retain its rubber-like properties to a remarkable degree. Such stocks tube smoothly 
and rapidly, calender nicely at low heats and, when vulcanized, give snappy, rubbery 
stocks.” 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. = ‘Amron 


Makers of FACTICE Since 1900 


Res. U.S. Pa. OF 
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Indispensable to LATEX USERS 


—Present and Prospective 
¢ 
LATEX & Its Industrial Applications (Vol. I) 


LATEX & RUBBER DERIVATIVES (Vols. II & Ill) 
& Their Industrial Applications. 























By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 


The only available complete BIBLIOGRAPHY of Patents 
and Literature on Latex and Rubber Derivatives. Con 
tains abstracts of every Domestic and Foreign patent and 
published article through January, 1937 — a total of 
over 6,500 abstracts covering every phase of the use of 
latex and derivatives in all industrial fields. Supplemented 
by introductions to each chapter by the author or other 
leading authorities. 


A FEW COMMENTS 


Abstracts are of comprehensive and meritorious character.” 
INDIA RuBBER WORLD 


“Saves time and trouble for anyone interested in rubber science and 


industry.” 
RUBBER AGE, London 


Of great aid to people working in the latex and rubber derivative field.” 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


‘Invaluable source of reference.” 
BULLETIN OF RuBBER Growers’ ASSN 





Every owner of Noble’s, Hauser’s, Flint’s, Stevens’ or Genin’s 


VOL. 1—1061 pages—1!1 chapters. Covers period through 
june, 1932 books on latex should also have a complete set of Marchionna’s 
VOLS. Ii & thl—1670 pages—22 chapters. Cover period Bibliography for handy reference. 


from july, 1932, through January, 1937. 
© 


6 x 9 in.—Completely Indexed 


Published by 
PRICES 


Vol. | ares THE RUBBER AGE 


Vols. i| & Ill (not sold separately) $20.00 


Vols. 1, 11 & Il (Combination Price $30.00 250 West 57th St. New York City 
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